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AUTHOR SsNOLE: 


HIS is not a book of sermons, neither is it 
a theological® treatise. Were it either the one 
or the other, there would be no call to add one more 
to the endless volumes already written on this subject. 
The Lord’s Prayer eschews ‘theology %,’ is essentially 
practical, and has much to say on the burning social 
questions of to-day. Flowing along with the easiest 
words, under its transparent simplicity it hides un- 
fathomable depths. Following its lead afar off, in 
all reverence and humility, I have tried to catch some 
of its Spirit. I would fain write these pages in a 
practical but simple way so that he who runs may 
read, yet in the faint hope that thoughtful readers 
may not find the book altogether unsuggestive ». 
Iam well aware that my definition of the Lord’s 


a “Theology,” of course, here = ‘‘ dogmatic theology.’’ In the 
wider sense of the word (e.g. Maurice’s: ‘* Theology is everything: 
Religion a comparatively heathenish term’’), Christ is, as we admit, 
eminently theological, and so are His followers. 

6 As a Christian minister, I come in daily touch with the intelligent 
‘‘average man.” I am confident that, suspicious as he is of dog- 
matic theology, he is at heart intensely religious. He thinks, and 
thinks deeply, about God and man. He feels the pull of the mystery 
of life and death. He yearns for sympathetic guidance to help him 
to read his own thoughts, and resolve his own questionings, in the 
language of the life he lives and the things he knows. It is to such 
as these that I would fain speak in simple, direct speech, as man 


fomian., J. R. C. 
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Prayer is seriously open to question. Many will at 
once join issue with me and emphatically traverse 
my main plea. They will naturally insist that from 
its very wording,—eg. “ Father,’ “ forgiveness,” 
“ trespasses,’ “ temptation,’ “ evil,’—our Lord’s Prayer 
is nothing if not theological. 

This is a perfectly fair criticism. As against 
myself, it can be made still stronger. In the very 
first chapter, I stand condemned ‘out of my own 
mouth. There, in dealing with the vazson-@étre of 
the prayer-instinct, I am forced to launch out into 
the deep, not only of theology, but of metaphysics. 
This apparent inconsistency occurs over and over 
again, especially in my chapters on “ forgiveness,” 
“sin,” and “temptation.” 

But this is not my meaning at all in the plea that 
the Lord’s Prayer “eschews theology.” My sole 
contention is that, although essentially a Christian 
Prayer in origin, our Lord has so perfectly worded 
its petitions that it is a prayer which any human | 
being, of any age or race or creed, who believes in 
God, can use. It equally appeals to Christian, Jew 
or Buddhist. It deals with deep, yet intensely 
practical questions of vital importance and trans- 
cendent interest, problems which have absorbed and 
exercised the minds of thoughtful men in every age, 
race and clime, irrespective of their religious views. 

Treat these questions superficially we dare not. 
No pains and no attention can be too great to bestow 
on their investigation, and we should gladly welcome 
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any evidence that may help to throw light upon 
them, from whatever quarter it may come. But, on 
the face of it, our Lord’s Prayer is characterized by 
the complete absence of anything approaching to 
dogmatic theology. All the emphasis is laid on the 
moral requirements of our Lord’s teaching. It is 
essentially ethical and practical. It inculcates a 
religion of action, a religion of character and conduct, 
a religion of the heart, based on the conviction of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of. 
Man. 

It is in this spirit that I approach our Lord’s 
Prayer. Far be it from me to criticize the attitude 
or methods of others who are gifted with deeper 
Spiritual insight to unfold the profound doctrinal 
teaching which our Lord’s words may suggest. 
Even as we want both a spiritually enlightened 
S. John or S. Paul and a practical matter-of-fact 
S. Mark or S. James to guide us into the full sig- 
nificance of the Gospel-story and to give us the true 
and complete historical picture of our Lord ;—so it 
is here. If we would enter fully into the spirit of 
the Lord’s Prayer, we must approach it from many 
a standpoint. It is far too great in itself for any 
man to give us more than a very partial view of it. 
Each mind can but try to convey the main im- 
pression which the Model Prayer has made upon 
him, I therefore venture to approach it from the 
standpoint of its plain teaching and _ practical 
morality which most strongly appeals to me and 
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is more within my grasp than the deeper theological 
conceptions which are patent to others. 

My sincerest thanks are due to the Bishops of 
Oxford and Chester for many valuable suggestions 
and corrections. I have retained some passages in 
this book which these prelates would not endorse. 

J. R. COU: 
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“ AFTER THIS MANNER PRAY YE.” 


UR Lord’s Prayer,—we know it so well! There 
has never been a day since we were toddling 
little children that we have not said it. 

It is a very short and simple prayer. So short, 
that we can easily repeat it in a couple of minutes, 
however weary or busy we may be. So simple, that 
even a child can grasp its words. Yet, brief and 
simple as it is, this short prayer is so complete in 
itself that if only we say it truly, thoughtfully and 
reverently, we need not say much more. 

Although essentially a Christian prayer, our Lord 
has so perfectly worded it that it is a prayer 
which any human being, of any age or race or 
creed, who believes in God at all, can use. It 
appeals to young and old. A peasant child can 
understand enough of its meaning to say it as a 
prayer his Father gladly hears. In its words, the 
simplest cottager finds the perfect expression of his 
daily needs. Yet, so deep is its inner meaning that 
the ripest scholar or saint can never hope to 
fathom its depths, or say that now he has fully 
grasped all that this prayer has to tell him. It may 
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take only a few minutes to repeat, but it is the work 
of a lifetime so to learn it with the heart that it will 
bear its full fruit in our daily life. 

No two of us pray this prayer exactly alike. A 
man’s knowledge and use of it grows with his own 
growth in grace and experience. The child of God 
who prays the Lord’s Prayer truly is he whose life is 
steeped in its spirit, When he has reached this — 
stage, he is not far from the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Indeed, he is in it already hereand now. He is one 
of the “pure in heart” who see God. He walks and 
talks with God every day of his life. His whole life 
becomes a living prayer. 

I do not mean that he spends his days on his 
knees or does nothing but pray. Very far from it! 
Such a life would be the reverse of pleasing to God. 

G. Dawson has well said: “ True prayer is not the 
continual invocation of God in words, but the daily 
realisation in our everyday life of His Presence and 
of what He wishes us to do.” Thus a man’s whole 
life may become a living prayer without in any 
way interfering with his day’s work. A good and 
wise saint of old, S. Francis de Sales, used to say: 
“IT want my life to be an actcve prayer. What do 
I mean by active prayer? I mean living up to what 


I pray 


{» 


In these pages, I should like to give you a course 
of addresses on the best of all prayers,—* Our 
Father.” 
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But, before we go any further, let us ask ourselves 
this question: Why do I pray ? 

What a question! you naturally exclaim. Why! 
Prayer is speaking to God our loving heavenly 
Father. You might as well ask: Why does a son 
speak to his own father, or why does a child in- 
stinctively turn to his parents for advice, comfort, 
guidance or help? 

True ; and I am not sureithat this is not the best, 
aye, and deepest answer that you, or any man, can 
give to the question : Why do I pray? 

Yet, strange as it may sound, all around us to-day 
there are many worthy men who are seriously calling 
into question the value of prayer, and telling us that 
it is a sheer waste of breath. 

Probably, the root of the whole matter is that men 
nowadays have become clever and wise in their own 
eyes, and yet not wise enough to know how little 
they really know. 

This is an age in which science has made huge 
strides and great discoveries. Everyday we hear of 
new inventions little short of miracles. Our grand- 
fathers would have laughed to scorn, as an idle fairy- 
tale, the bare suggestion that very soon man would 
speak with the ordinary human voice to a friend 
hundreds of miles away, or fly in the air faster and 
further than a bird, or that doctors would be able to 
see by artificial light the inside of our bodies as 
- clearly as the outside. Yet these miracles of yester- 
day are the ordinary facts of to-day. 
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Man commonly does things to-day which our 
fathers thought no one but God could do. He 
harnesses the lightning to carry his messages. He 
brings down more rain from heaven, or makes it less, 
by planting forests or cutting them down. He alters 
the climate of a country, and prolongs the life of its 
inhabitants, by draining marsh-lands, as in the Fens, 

But, though man has made such huge strides in 
every branch of knowledge, it is not all gain. 
Knowledge is a blessing direct from God, yet man 
often converts it almost into a curse. It has ever 
been the besetting danger of an age, which sets more 
store on the brain than on the heart, that it is apt to 
produce swollen heads. Because man to-day knows 
so much more than his fathers, he fancies he knows 
everything, and can do everything. Like Senna- 
cherib of old, he seems a god in his own eyes, and 
says: by my own might and by my own power have 
I done these great things. 

Here and there, we do know a very little of what 
God knows altogether. In His great Book of Nature, 
lying open before us, we can spell out here a word 
and there a verse. At once we fancy we know as 
much as He Who has written every chapter in it, 
and we talk and act as if we carried the key to God’s 
Universe in our own pocket. 

A little knowledge puffeth up. In our large 
smattering of everything and mastery of little, rush- 
ing in where angels fear to tread, we lay down the 
law about everything in heaven and earth. Too 
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proud to acknowledge our dependence on any one, 
we drag God down from His Throne and place man 
there in His stead. Men curl the lip at the bare 
mention of Christ’s miracles because we, the lords of 
creation, cannot work them nowadays. Is it any 
wonder that they call prayer a mistake and a waste 
of breath ? 

There are two wise sayings that I should like to see 
written in letters of gold in every school in the land. 
One is the old Duke of Wellington’s: “Teach your 
children the three R’s, and leave out the great R 
of Religion, and you will only produce a fourth R, 
Rascaldom, and get a nation of clever devils.” The 
other is philosopher Bacon’s: “A little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth in philo- 
sophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” 

But, thank God! even in an age of foolish pride 
and cold indifference, there are still very many 
humble, happy and privileged souls, who are not 
ashamed to own their faith in God; to read His 
Word and know its message true; to bow the knee 
reverently to Him in prayer, asking trustfully for 
His help and guidance. 

It is for these I am now writing. Ask these 
children of God why ¢hey pray. They will give you 
no scientific reasons. Their convictions lie too deep 
for that. Their personal knowledge of the reality 
and value of prayer is of the heart, not of the head. 

This makes it all the truer. Even scientific men 
know that. They will be the first to tell you that 
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there are regions of thought, where the heights are 
so high, and the depths so deep, that our feelings 
are our best and only guide. There, pure reason 
is altogether out of her sphere and a blind leader of 
the blind. 

To take a very homely illustration: ask a man 
how he knows that his wife or his child loves him. 
Prove it to you by close reasoning he cannot. If he 
is wise, he will not even try. He knows it dy znstznct. 
In his heart of hearts he feels, with a conviction 
nothing can shake, that the love of his wife or child 
is truly his. 

Deep down in every man’s heart, there are scores 
of these instincts which are above reason and always 
guide us right, if our heart is fresh and pure. 

Prayer is one of these instincts. Go where you 
will, the wide world over; go as far back into the 
history of the past as you may; from the beginning 
of things and in every land man has prayed. There 
has ever risen the cry which we still hear as often as 
we pause and listen to the voice of our own hearts,— 
the cry for God. It is the same cry, though not 
always so clearly expressed, as we hear in the words 
of the Psalmist : “ My soul thirsteth for God, even 
for the living God.” 

More than this. Go where you will now, go as far 
back as you will into the past, and not one or two, 
but hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, in and 
out of the Bible, will tell you that in prayer, they 
have asked and had; sought and found; knocked 
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and the door has been opened. Yet men dare to assert 
that prayer is a waste of breath! To be told that 
these myriads of good men, not of one age or tempera- 
ment or clime, but in every age, of every temperament, 
in every clime, have been deceived, is to be asked to 
believe a wonder far more incredible than the wildest 
fairy-tale. I will go further. If this testimony of 
seers, psalmists, prophets, saints, confessors, martyrs, 
and of the whole Church of God, is all to go for 
nothing, may God help us all to share that delusion, 
for it has been a glorious make-believe, and the force 
by which most of the best work of the world has 
been done. 


Why is this instinct of prayer deep-rooted in every 
man’s heart ? This is a very deep matter, but let me 
try to put it as simply as I can. 

In the first chapters of the Bible, we are told that 
“God created man in His own image, in the image 
of God created He him.” 

Now in what way are we in the likeness of God? 
Certainly not in our bodies, for our body is made of 
the dust of the earth and crumbles back into the dust. 
The likeness of God is in our soul. Our soul is the 
image of God. Indeed, it is part and parcel of God 
Himself. This is the Holy Breath, Holy Spirit or 
Holy Ghost,—for they are one and the same word,— 
God breathed into us (Gen. ii. 7). S. Paul tells us 
this in so many words: “ your bodies are the temples 
of the Holy Ghost,” that is to say, God Himself 
dwells in them. 
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We often hear the voice of God Who dwells in 
our hearts. 
His that gentle voice we hear, 
Soft as the breath of even, 
That checks each fault, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of heaven. 

It is because the “ likeness of God” dwells in our 
hearts that we are never altogether bad or hopeless. 
Let a man be as depraved as may be, while the soul 
made in the image of God is in him, there is always 
a healthy spot on which God can work upon him for 
his good. God has a friend and ally within the 
man’s own heart. This friend is ever on God’s side, 
pleading with us, trying so hard to lift us out of the 
mire and raise us up nearer to God. There is a God 
within us as truly as there is a God above us. 

Constantly we grieve, stifle, quench the God-voice 
in our hearts. Each time we do this, we slam the 
door in God’s Face. This sounds strong language, 
but it is true. “I stand at the door and knock, if 
any man will open unto Me.” 

On the other hand, each time we listen to the 
prompting of the God-voice within us, and open the 
heart-door to God, He gladly enters and fills our 
heart full of His goodness, comfort and strength. 
“Tf any man hear My voice, and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with Me.” 

None but ourselves can open the heart-door. God 
will not force Himself upon us as an unwelcome 
guest. We must, of our own accord, ask Him to 
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come in. Each time we pray, we invite Him to 
come. Prayer opens the heart-door. The prayer 
which is, not mere lip-service, but the heartfelt 
yearning cry of the child to the Father. And all 
true prayer is this. It is the cry of the “image of 
God ” within us, the child-soul, to the great Father- 
Soul, from which it sprang, to come to its help. 
“ My soul thirsteth for God, even for the living God.” 
God hears this appealing cry at once, even if it is, 
as often, a prayer without words. It may be a mere 
sob, or the mute appeal of an upturned eye, but He 
knows and is at our side in an instant. 

If prayer is this, if prayer is the opening of the 
heart-door to God, so that, He may come in and 
fill us full of His comfort, strength and peace,—then 
what a high value we should set on prayer. Think 
of it, in prayer we can, if we will, draw without stint 
upon the infinite power, knowledge, goodness and 
love of God! Each time we truly pray, we move the 
hand that rules the Universe. 

If prayer is this, well may Baxter call it: “the 
life-breath of the soul”; or G. Herbert: “the soul’s 
life-blood.” Can we wonder that saints of old refer 
to prayer in such strong terms? Listen to Bunyan : 
“if thou art not a praying person, thou art not a 
Christian”; or Hooker: “prayer is the first thing 
with which a righteous life beginneth, and the last 
with which it doth end”; or S. Chrysostom: “the 
just man doth not desist from praying, until he 
ceaseth to be just.” 
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Listen to One infinitely greater than any of these : 
“Men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” 
Have you ever noticed how much prayer meant to 
Jesus? It was not only His regular habit, but as 
natural and necessary to Him as breathing, and His 
one resource in every emergency. When perplexed, 
He prayed. When hard pressed by work, He 
prayed. When hungering for fellowship, He prayed. 
In His glorious Transfiguration, He prayed. In 
His Agony, He prayed. Before He did anything, 
He prayed. When fatigued in body or spirit, to 
rest Him, He prayed. When tempted, He prayed. 
On the Cross, He prayed. When unkindly spoken 
of, He had recourse to His one unfailing secret of 
prayer. 

There was no emergency, no difficulty, no neces- 
sity, no temptation, no sorrow, that would not yield 
to prayer, as He practised it. He knew that in 
prayer we borrow, not only God’s goodness, but 
His Almighty strength, He knew that no good 
work can be done without prayer. And because 
Christ knew that at the background of all true 
character, all power for work, lies prayer, therefore 
He always made time for prayer even at the cost 
of a night’s sleep. Often he had “no leisure so much 
as to eat,’ but He always made leisure to pray. 


The power, the value of prayer, we know it so 
well,—in theory. In actual practice, do we ourselves 
really pray as if, in our heart of hearts, we valued 
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prayer as the greatest thing we can do for ourselves, 
for man, for God Himself ? 
Prayer is: 
“The heart’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 


The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast.” 


Are our prayers the sincere outpouring of a full 
heart all aglow, the true voice of the God-soul 
within us, prompted by the Holy Spirit? Or are 
they a cold, formal, unthinking repetition of the 
same phrases day after day, with all the heart and 
life gone out of them ? 

‘Millions of Buddhists believe that praying in itself, 
however formal, is a meritorious act and wins God’s 
favour and help. They have a set prayer of six 
syllables: “Om mane padme Hum,” words which 
most of them do not even understand. This prayer 
is not only repeated by word of mouth many times 
a day by myriads of worshippers, but it is multiplied 
indefinitely by a very simple method. These four 
words of prayer are written on praying-wheels, which 
are made to turn round either by hand or by water- 
power. Whoso sets these wheels going is credited 
with as many prayers as the wheel makes revo- 
lutions. The more times it goes round, the larger 
the number of prayers, and the greater the number 
of blessings they think they obtain. 

Is this mechanical praying unknown to-day among 
professing Christians? 
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“OUR FATHER WHICH ART IN HEAVEN.” 


F you say the Lord’s Prayer to yourself carefully 
going over its separate clauses one by one, you 
will see that there are six (some say, seven) requests 
in it which we ask God to grant. In its words we 
pray for: 


(1) Reverence,—“ hallowed be Thy Name.” 

(2) The growth among men of a spirit of brother- 
hood and universal love: “Thy Kingdom come.” 

(3) The will to sink self and work with God for 
the good of all: “Thy will be done.” 

(4) The strength we need in body and soul to 
brace us for this work : “our daily bread.” 

(5) The considerate forgiving spirit of an unselfish 
heart : “ forgive us, as we forgive.” ‘ 

(6) Grace to overcome evil in every form: “ Lead 
us not into temptation, &c.” 

But,—you will say,—you have left out altogether 
two of the clauses. True, I have omitted the very 
first sentence of the model Prayer: “Our Father 
Which art in heaven.” Why? Because here we 
have, not a request to God, not something for which 
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we ask, but the loving Name by which God wants us 
to call Him and think of Him, “ Our Father.” 

I have also left out the words at the very end of 
the Prayer: “for Thine is the Kingdom, the power, 
and the glory, for ever and ever.” They do not 
really belong to the Prayer at all, as our Lord gave 
it. If you turn to S. Luke xi. 2-4, there you will 
find another version of our Lord’s Prayer, and in 
it these last words are omitted, 

It was the practice of the early Church to say, 
at the end of their prayers, psalms and hymns, a 
“doxology,” an ascription or song of praise to God. 
We do the same thing now. At the end of our 
Church psalms we always add: “Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” &c., 
though these words do not really belong to the 
psalm itself. In the same way, the early Church 
added a doxology (“for Thine is the kingdom,” &c.) 
to our Lord’s Prayer. From constant use, it has 
crept into the Prayer itself, though it did not 
originally form part of it. 


Before we examine the Lord’s Prayer in detail, 
there is one other point on which I should like to 
dwell. It is always well to know the when, where 
and why of any great event, if we wish to understand 
it thoroughly. Let us try and picture to ourselves 
the occasion which induced our Lord to give us this 
beautiful prayer . 

In the days of our Lord, the Jews were a people of 
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one Book, the Bible. They loved the Word of God 
as no other nation has done before or since. Their 
great religious teachers, or Rabbis, devoted their 
whole life to its study, and taught it to others. Daily 
they held Bible-classes, open to all and any who 
cared to come to them. Their disciples or pupils were 
mostly grown up men, and to them the Rabbis 
“opened the Scriptures.” So carefully were they 
taught the Word of God that a good Jew knew his 
Old Testament by heart and was steeped in its letter 
and spirit. Men like Zacharias, Simeon, Nico- 
demus, Joseph of Arimathza, the Scribe whom 
Christ pronounced to be “not far from the Kingdom 
of God,” and very many more, were brought up in 
this way. 

The Rabbis were also great believers in prayer. 
Amongst other things, they always taught their dis- 
ciples a form of prayer, a model prayer. This the 
pupils had to commit to memory, for the Rabbis 
allowed their disciples to take no written notes of 
their teaching. Religion, in Jewish eyes, was far too 
sacred to be turned into a matter of book-learning. 
It must be learned with the heart and by heart. 

In their pattern-prayer, the Rabbis briefly 
sketched the chief points of their creed. In a very 
few words, they gave a broad outline of our duty to 
God and our duty to our neighbour. 

We rightly look upon Rabbis as something like 
our modern theological professors, but, unlike them, 
Rabbis were not elected to their office by examina- 
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tion or otherwise. All great teachers, wise in the 
Scriptures, who attracted a set of disciples or 
followers of their own, were regarded as Rabbis by 
their pupils and others. Thus the people called 
Christ a Rabbi, or even Raddonz, that is to say, 
“sreat Rabbi.” It was the same with John the 
Baptist. 

On one occasion, a certain disciple of Christ came 
to Him and said,—as a pupil would have said to his 
Rabbi,—“ Lord,- teach us to pray, as John also 
taught his disciples.” 

Now we must not for one moment fancy that this 
disciple did not know how to pray, or had never 
prayed before. All Jews valued prayer, just as they 
valued their Bible, a great deal more than we do. 
This disciple of Christ was a Jew, and all good Jews 
prayed three times, often seven times a day. 

Let us look at S. Luke xi. I again. “And it came 
to pass that as He was praying in a certain place, 
when He ceased, one of His disciples said unto Him: 
Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his 
disciples.” 

Study the picture. Our Lord is praying and, as 
Jews often do, openly, out of doors. His disciple 
sees Him thus engaged. The disciple is in the 
regular habit of praying himself, but, like us all, he 
constantly feels that his prayers fall short of what 
they might and should be. He watches His Master 
praying. He is certain that Christ, his Teacher, 
his Rabbi, knows a better and truer way of praying 
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than he himself. He also knows that John, and 
other Rabbis, have taught their disciples to pray. 
They have given their pupils a pattern prayer of a 
few sentences, each sentence a prayer in itself. So 
he comes to Christ and says: “Lord, teach us to 
pray.” 

Christ at once graciously accedes to His disciple’s 
request, and gives His followers the model Prayer 
we all know so well. 


In the very forefront of His Prayer our Lord 
places the words: “Our Father.” Why? Because 
He knows it makes all the difference in the world to 
us with what eyes we look upon God when we ap- 
proach Him. The whole of our behaviour and 
feelings towards a person, be he God or man, hang 
on the opinion we form of his character. If, deep 
down in our heart we picture God to ourselves as 
hard and stern, we shall be afraid of Him and keep 
aloof from His Presence all we can. On the other 
hand, if we really love and trust God, we shall long 
to come to Him, to speak to Him as friend to friend. 
We shall freely tell Him our joys and our sorrows ; 
confide in Him ; ask His guidance, counsel and help 
at all times. 

Christ knows this human instinct well. This is 
why He puts these two words, “Our Father,” at the 
very beginning of His Prayer. There He strikes the 
key-note of the whole Prayer. It is as though He 
said to us in so many words: Whatever you do, do 
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not, like so many, look upon God as a hard, exacting, 
far-away Being. Do not regard Him, either, only 
as a God Who will one day be your stern Judge; a 
God Who even now notes all your sins and faults in 
a great Book ; a God angry with you for all your 
shortcomings, Whom you fear to meet. He is xot 
that. If you think of Him thus, you wrong and 
grieve Him in a way that causes Him infinite pain. 
With such thoughts of Him in your heart, you may 
fear Him, but love and trust Him you never can or 
will. No, God is not that. He is just your warm- 
hearted loving Father. True, your sins pain Him, 
but, none the less, He loves you more tenderly than 
any mother her darling child, 

Read that “pearl of parables,” the story of the 
Prodigal Son, and your heart will soon tell you what 
Christ means by calling God: “ Our Father.” 

“Our Father.” Any good son, any true father 
will know what these two simple words mean. 
Even on earth, what is the picture that the word 
“father” calls up before our eyes? He is a father 
who is firm, yet very gentle. From their earliest 
days, he wins his children’s love and confidence, but 
will not weakly spoil or indulge them. Instinc- 
tively, his own children know he has their best 
interests at heart, even when he chides them or leads 
them along a road that would not be of their own 
choosing. 

Himself good and strong and wise, the true father 
wants his children to be so too. By his own daily 

Cc 
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example and by bringing good influences to bear 
upon them, he does all he can to make his children 
good and to mould their character. But he also 
knows that wisdom has to be bought by personal 
experience. 

He has taught his children to act and think for 
themselves. In the hard school of life they must 
now be put upon their mettle and learn to stand 
upon their own feet. He knows the world and its 
dangers, yet he wisely launches them into it, for 
their character and their life-work lie there. 

He wants them to live their own life, yet never 
does he lose touch with them, for he is always near 
to give them counsel or help. 

In this way, by his own example and by his train- 
ing, by throwing them on their own resources, by his 
expression of grief or displeasure when they do ill, 
by his approval and joy when they do well,—the true 
father makes his own children true. 

Let a man be such a father to his children and to 
him they will turn at all times as their best earthly 
friend. It is to him they will unbosom their joys 
and their sorrows, their hopes and their fears. He 
is their ideal of all that is good, and strong, and 
wise, and true, and noble. Their highest happiness 
is to please him, their bitterest grief is to give 
him pain either by their character or conduct. If 
at any time they make a sad blunder of their 
life, even then they remember father’s love and 
say to themselves: I will go home. Though all 
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the world despise me and hate me, I know father 
loves me still. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son assures me this 
is the picture of God, my Father, Christ wants me 
to treasure in my heart of hearts, This is why 
Christ places these two words, “Our Father,” first 
and foremost in His model Prayer. 

With such a picture of God, do we not immedi- 
ately long to come to this warm-hearted Father ? 
With such a loving Father, we long to please Him 
for His own sake, just as we keep from doing wrong, 
not from fear of punishment, but for fear of paining 
His warm heart. Let us once grasp the Fatherhood 
of God as Christ wants us to realise it, and we shall 
feel that He is not a long way off, but quite close to 
us at all times: daily, hourly watching over us and 
seeking our best good, even when He leads us by 
strange paths. All the while He is craving for our 
perfect confidence, our implicit trust in cloud and 
sunshine, yearning for that perfect love which casteth 
out fear. 


“ Our Father,”—why “our,” not “my,” Father? 
It is to remind us to sink self, and think more of 
others ; not to be for ever planning everything with 
an eye to our own selfish ends, either in our daily life 
or in our prayers. 

Throughout, by its very wording, our Lord’s 
Prayer compels us to ask every petition in it for 
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our neighbours and for all mankind as well as for 
ourselves. In it, Christ loudly proclaims the Brother- 
hood of man. He wants us to realise, above all else, 
that all the men and women around us are equally 
with us children of our loving Father, equally 
beloved in His sight, our own brothers and sisters, 
and that the greatest service we can do to our 
Father is to be kind to His other children. 

We all sadly need to learn this lesson. The 
Christianity of many of us is not the religion Christ 
preached. He judged Himself and those around 
Him by the readiness to sink self for the good of 
others. He not only said, “I am come, not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister,’—He acted up to 
it. Look at His Life. Many biographies of Christ 
have been written. The best of them all is S. Peter’s. 
He sums it up in five words: ‘“‘ He went about doing 
good.” 

Look at Christ healing the sick, comforting the 
sad, helping the poor, lightening the burdens of the 
weary and heavy-laden, and cheering the hard lot of 
all whose lives He can brighten with a ray of 
sunshine. See Him with the little children gathered 
around Him, taking them up in His Arms and 
blessing them. See Him sitting at table with the 
outcast and fallen, winning sinful women, whom 
others shun, back to a life of purity and self-respect 
by treating them as human beings and taking a 
heartfelt interest in them for their own sake. See 
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Him wiping away the widow’s tears, weeping at 
Lazarus’ graveside, praying on the Cross for those 
who have nailed Him there. 

There you have the whole Gospel of Christ, the 
religion He preached and practised. We have the 
sick, the poor, the fallen, the sad equally with us 
now. Are we, followers of Christ, equally ready to 
stretch out the right hand of fellowship to. them ? 
_ Are we good Samaritans, or do we leave these 
weaker brethren to their fate, and pass by on the 
other side? By this one test our life-work will be 
judged. We have Christ’s own pledged word for 
that. “I was an hungred, and ye gave Me meat. 
I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink. I was a 
stranger, and ye took Me in; naked, and ye clothed 
Me. I was sick, and ye visited Me; I was in prison, 
and ye came unto Me. For inasmuch as ye did it 
to one of the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.” 

Thank God! asa nation and as individuals, men 
are beginning to awaken to their terrible reponsi- 
bility in this matter. With such words as these, 
brave souls amongst us are trying to rouse their 
fellow-men out of their torpor :—‘“‘ Oh! dark is the 
background to the sunny landscape of our comfort- 
able lives. Behind our rich houses and costly 
comforts are bleak rooms and worn clothes, through 
which the wintry wind drives its dagger, where 
starvation creeps into bed with mother and child, 
and eats into blood and bone, and life is a long, 
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dreary, weary, heart-breaking struggle. This is a 
ghastly burden, and it lies heavy to-day upon 
millions in this rich Christian land,” 

Listen to this again: “‘ Think of what the life of 
the millions, not of the few, is. Then think of our 
life one long pursuit of enjoyment and luxury, and 
disappointment if we do not get it. Look at the 
sight of so many whom God has made as good as 
oneself and whose sole portion is one of sorrow, 
trouble, privation. Their cry goes up to the ears of 
God. He is asking you and me: Whom do you 
relieve? Whom do you clothe? Whom do you of 
your bounty feed? Of this we may be sure, for it is. 
an awful truth, God, our common Father, will yet 
take a terrible account of the selfishness of wealth. 


And why does Christ add “ Our Father, which art 
in heaven”? These last words are added, I take it, 
to increase our reverence and also our confidence 
when we approach our Father. 

Our veverence,—ior the words, “which art in 
heaven,” are there to show us that we are speaking 
not to a mere man, but to God, Maker of heaven and 
earth, Who is infinitely above us. ‘“ As the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are My ways higher 
than your ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts.” 
Let us therefore approach Him, if with affection, yet 
with reverence too. 

Our confidence,—for it is God in heaven, the 
Almighty, Who is our Father. He is the Creator 
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of all things, so there is nothing that He cannot 
do. He is All-wise, therefore He will do just the 
right thing, for He never can make a mistake. He 
is All-loving, so there is no request He will refuse 
His children, if it really makes for their best 
good. 

“Our Father which art in Heaven.’ Grasp the 
meaning of these words; then, happen what may, 
come cloud or sunshine, joy or sorrow, sickness or 
health, life or death, you will not fear. You will 
know that One is at your side, and on your side, 
in Whose love and power you can implicitly trust,— 
your Father. 


“ O Lord, how happy should we be, 
If we could cast our care on Thee, 
If we from self could rest ; 
And feel at heart that One above, 
In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
Is working for the best.” 


Grae RL 


“HALLOWED BE THY NAME.” 


NE of the first things to strike us in our Lord’s 
Prayer is this: Christ teaches us to pray as we 
do not pray, when left to ourselves. 

Take any ten people at random. Ask them to 
tell you what prayer is. Nine will tell you: prayer 
is asking God to give us those things whzch we want 
and have not. It is a cry to Him for help or relief. 

So our prayers, as a rule, are one long string of 
requests. When we have told our Father all we 
should wish Him to do for us and ours, we stop 
praying. This is our idea of prayer. In the Lord’s 
Prayer, Christ gives us Hzs. “After this manner 
pray ye.” 

Look at Christ’s prayer again, then compare it 
with your own. Reckon how many of the petitions 
in our Lord’s Prayer are requests for those earthly 
good things with which we fill our own prayers. 
One and one only! “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 

That is not all. Examine a little more closely 
even this ove solitary request, and you will find 
another curious point. It is a very small thing we 


' .ask in it: “daily bread,” the bare food to keep body 


and soul together. Yet Christ will not allow us to 
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ask for even this, except in a way that redeems this 
simple request from all taint of selfishness. He does 
it in two ways. 

(1) By His very wording: “Give ws (not me) this 
day our (not my) daily bread,” Christ compels us to 
ask for bread not only for ourselves, but for all 
around us as well. We as good as say: Father, I 
do not ask it for myself alone, if others, who are 
equally in need of it, are to go without. 

Christ is here only asking us to do as He did. In 
His Temptation, Christ could easily have turned the 
stones into bread and satisfied His hunger. But it 
was not His way to work miracles for His own 
needs. The hunger of others constantly moved Him 
to work miracles to feed them, but to feed Himself, 
never. 

(2) Then note how low down in the Lord’s Prayer 
the request for “daily bread” comes. It is only 
placed fourth in order of merit. The six petitions 
of this Prayer are not set down anyhow. Each 
sentence in it is placed just where it stands on 
purpose, because Christ wants us to pray for the 
most important things first. And what does He 
put first? “Our Father, Aallowed be Thy Name ; 
Thy Kingdom come; Thy Will be done.’ Not only 
does the “our, ws” compel us to sink self and think 
of others throughout, but our Lord will not allow 
us even to speak of our daily bread, or any of our 
personal wants at. all, till we have first filled our 
hearts with a sense of what we owe to God. 
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Here again, Christ only asks us to do as He 
Himself did. When His disciples told our hungering 
Lord: “ Master eat,’ what was His reply? “I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of. My meat is to do 
the Will of Him that sent Me, and to finish His 
work.” 

Think of what you owe to your neighbour, but, 
above all, think of what you owe to God,—is the 
lesson of Christ’s Prayer. It is a lesson we sadly 
need. What would you think of a child or friend: 
who only cared to come near or speak to you when 
he wanted to ask a favour; in a word, who only 
came to beg? Yet most of our prayers are like 
that. If I may say so without irreverence, too many 
of us, when we pray, approach God as if He were 
a relieving-officer who was there just to supply our 
own personal wants. 

In His Prayer, Christ shows us a better way, and, 
when we come to think of it, the xatwral way in 
which the true child of God will approach His 
Heavenly Father. What is our first feeling when 
we, sinful and insignificant men, find ourselves face 
to face with our great and holy God, Maker of 
Heaven and earth? Naturally, it is a feeling of 
intense awe and humility. Like S. Peter, in the 
presence of the holy Christ, we exclaim: “ Depart 
from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man.” 

Then, thank God! we remember that this holy 
God is also our loving Father. This comforting 
assurance of our Father’s tender love and goodness 
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to us at once prompts our humbled soul to rise on 
the wings of praise and thanksgiving: “Praise the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits.” 
We think and thank. 

Reverence and awe, trust and thankfulness,—this is 
the natural order of our feelings as we approach God 
our Father in prayer. Only if we come to Him in 
this way are we in a proper frame of mind to pray. 
The feeling of awe and reverence must come first to 
sober us, so that we may no longer wish to drag 
down God in our prayers to do as we want, but 
rather ask Him to raise us up so near to Himself 
that our own heart-wish may be to do as He wills. 
“ Nevertheless, Father, not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt.” 

And we also want to approach God in our prayers 
with the spirit of trust and thankfulness of a child 
speaking to his father, if our prayers are to be of any 
use. We must trust God as our Father, or else we 
shall never have that “perfect love for Him which 
casteth out fear.” We must know God as our Father 
for a higher reason still, to banish all selfish thoughts 
out of our hearts, Each time we call God Father, 
the Fatherhood of God forcibly brings home to us 
the Brotherhood of Man. The other children of 
God are not any longer strangers, “other people” 
merely, but our own brothers and sisters. Father 
clasps our hand, and, placing it in the hand of 
our brother-man, says to each one of us: as you 
love Me, love one another. You serve Me, your 
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Father, best by being kind to My other children, 
your own brethren. 

The feeling of reverence and trust blesses us in 
still another way. We complain less of unanswered 
prayers. We know Father is all All-good and All- 
wise, and never makes a mistake. So whether He 
says Yes or Noto our prayer, we shall trust Him 
fully, sure and certain “’*tis goodness still that grants 
it or denies.” 

Not without good reason, then, does our Lord in 
His Prayer bid us pray in this order: (1) God, first 
and foremost; (2) Our neighbour next; (3) Self 
last. 


“ Hallowed be Thy Name.” What do these words 
mean? Sometimes we fancy they merely bid us not 
speak lightly or irreverently of God’s Name. Yes, 
but much more besides. 

Throughout the Bible, the word “ Name” stands © 
for God Himself. It arose in this way. In the 
childhood of the world, people were very super- 
stitious. Men had an idea that the name, either 
of a person or a God, had a magic power in itself, 
and that a wrong use of a name carried a curse with 
it. So fearful were Jews in olden days of bringing 
this curse upon themselves by a wrong use of God’s 
Name that they would neither speak nor write it, 
except on the most sacred occasions, and then only 
with the greatest caution. As a rule, instead of 
calling God by His proper Name, they used various 
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roundabout expressions for the Title of God, such 
gaee ihe Name” ;.“ The peculiar Name’; “The 
great and terrible Name.” 

This practice was carried so far that not even the 
Jews themselves know how the word, which appears 
in our Bibles written as Jehovah, is spelt or pro- 
nounced. Its present form “ Jehovah” is certainly 
not the right one. It is rather something like 
“Yahwe,” but no one really knows. 

Even later on, in Christian days, when this old 
superstition about God’s Name was dead, the old 
Hebrew custom of speaking of “The Name,” where 
we should now simply say “God,” held its ground, 
Thus S. Peter, in the Acts, tells the Jews: “ There 
is none other Name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” 

Therefore, in our Lord’s Prayer, “hallowed be Thy 
Name” means that we must cherish in our hearts 
a true and high conception of the character of God, 
and zz thought, as well as in word and deed, show 
God the love and reverence which is His due. 

Christ knows, as we do not, that it makes all the 
difference in the world to a man’s own character and 
everyday life what he de/zeves about God. Our views 
of His character mould our own character far more 
than we think. For instance, the Jews of the days 
of Moses and David looked upon Jehovah as a God 
Who was strong but jealous and stern, a friend to 
His Chosen People’s friends, but a terrible foe to 
their enemies. They had little or no idea of God 
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as the righteous, loving and merciful Father of all 
men. Is it any wonder, then, that, in their early 
history, we read tales of cruelty and treachery, of 
wicked craft and wholesale massacres? A nation’s 
moral ideas are not higher than the morality which 
they themselves attribute to their God. These early 
Jews pictured God to themselves as_ exclusively 
their God, not other people’s; as kind to them but 
caring far less for others; as stern and vindictive. 
Naturally, they themselves became exclusive, narrow- 
minded, hard and revengeful. 

Christ knows this human trait well. He knows 
that “as a man thinks in his heart, so is he.” This 
is why He is at such pains to ,plant deep in our 
hearts the true picture of our Father as a God Who 
is the loving, righteous and merciful Father of us 
all. A man’s character always reflects what he most 
admires. “Choose none but the best models, for 
your models will colour all your life-work,” a great 
artist used to say to his pupils. Hence Christ will 
set before us none but the very highest ideal. “Be 
ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
It is as if He said: You are made in the image of 
God. His own likeness is in you. His love, His 
justice, His forgiveness, His holiness, His consider- 
ation for others,—all these you possess in the germ, 
Set out to develope these godlike qualities. Bring 
out the image of God that is in you. Perfect that 
image in your own character and daily life. 

“Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
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perfect.” It is a very high ideal, but no ideal is 
worth anything unless it is always spurring us on 
to do better than our best. 
“Nay falter not,—’tis an assured good 
To seek the noblest,—’tis your only good 


Now you have seen it; for that higher vision 
Poisons all meaner choice for evermore.’’ 


Take your loving, righteous, merciful Father as 
your model, says Christ, and you will yourselves 
daily grow more and more like Him, considerate, 
kind and true. But be sure that the picture you 
frame of God in your hearts is a true picture of the 
real character of your Father. 

This, and nothing else, is the meaning of 
“ Hallowed be Thy Name.” It is as though Christ 
said to us: you have just addressed God as “ Our 
Father Which art in Heaven.” Remember that He 
is in heaven, and show Him the reverence due to 
-your God. But remember also that He is your 
_ Father, loving and merciful. So alone will there 
spring up in your hearts humaner thoughts of what 
man owes to his brother-man, a stronger sense of 
sympathy and consideration for your Father’s 
children all around you. 

Now we can never “hallow God’s Name” like 
this, if we think or speak of Him ourselves, or allow 
others in our presence to refer to Him, in a way that 
is an insult to His character. 

Let me take a case in point in which it seems to 
me that a great many excellent Christian men and 
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women, with the best intentions in the world, do 
not “hallow God’s Name,” because they place before 
us a picture of our Father which is not lovable. 

If God is, as we know, our loving Father, then it 
is a libel on His Name of Father to speak or think 
of Him as a stern, hard, austere, angry Judge, a God 
full of wrath and quick to punish. Yet this is still 
the way in which many Christians, in their heart of 
hearts, think of God the Father. 

Somehow, many people seem to have an idea that 
God the Father and God the Son are, not one God, 
but two Gods. 

In their eyes, God the Father created the world 
and all mankind. As time went on, He was terribly 
angry with man for his continued sin and destroyed 
all but eight men in a great Flood. Even after this, 
men persisted in their evil ways, and so incurred the 
wrath of God the Father that nothing short of the 
death of a perfectly sinless and innocent Victim in 
their stead could appease His anger. 

God the Son so loved man that He freely offered 
to give up His own life as the scape-goat for man’s 
sin. He actually did sacrifice His life for man’s 
sake, and thus appeased His angry Father and re- 
conciled Him to us. 

Is it any wonder that the believers in this creed 
look up to God the Father with fear and awe, while 
they have none but love for God the Son, Whom 
they regard as essentially man’s Friend and Saviour ? 

This radically wrong idea of God the Father and 
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God the Son has arisen in men’s minds through 
speaking of the Father and the Son as two Persons. 
So they are, but not in our English sense of the word. 
“We say person,” says S. Augustine, “though it 
nowise conveys our meaning, but some expression 
must be used.” “Person” naturally suggests that 
the Father and the Son are as different and separate 
as are an earthly father and his son. This is pre- 
cisely what they are not. “I and the Father are 
One”; “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father” (cf. Col. ii. 9; i155; S. John i. 1—15). 

“Person” is misleading, but we must use some 
such expression, if only to hint, however inade- 
quately, at the real and eternal distinction between 
the Father and the Son as revealed by Christ. We 
must hold fast to our Lord’s vivid, inspiring, comfort- 
ing picture of God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
It brings home to our hearts, in a way even simple 
souls can grasp, the comforting assurance that the 
God with Whom we have to deal is a loving, liv- 
ing, Personal God in intimate contact with us, His 
children, in every detail of our daily life. 

Men have vainly tried to go behind and beyond 
Christ’s revelation and define God in terms of their 
own so as to bring Him more within human ken, 
But, now as in Job’s day (xi. 7), an absolute 
knowledge of God, as He really is, utterly baffles 
our powers of conception. Even our own human 
nature is a profound mystery ; how, then, can we 
hope to fathom the height, depth and breadth of 
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the Infinite Being of God? Yet God wants us to 
know Him. In His Infinite Love He yearns for 
our love. He also knows that the beauty of our 
own character hangs on our true knowledge of Him. 
(S. John xvii. 3.) But how is this Infinite God to 
reveal Himself to our weak finite minds? God’s 
Love finds a way. This perfect revelation can only 
be made to man through a Man Who is both 
God and Man. God becomes that Man. In the 
Person of Christ, His “ express image,” God be- 
came a man like ourselves (Phil. ii. 6—g), reveal- 
ing Himself fully to us, and, more than this, 
making God and man perfectly “at one.” Well 
may the Apostle of Love exclaim: “So God loved 
the world”! In the Incarnation we have a revela- 
tion of God’s Love to man such as none but a 
God of Infinite Love could ever have conceived. 
Is it any wonder that this supreme act of self- 
humiliation on God’s part, for our sakes, has won 
the universal heart of mankind and _transfigured 
human nature to its very core? 

Away, then, with the unscriptural picture of our 
Father as a stern Judge Whose vindictive wrath 
nothing but the death of His innocent Son, as our 
scape-goat, could appease. “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself.” The Di- 
vine Love, which, in the Person of the Son of 
God, “emptied itself” at the Incarnation, fathomed 
the unfathomable depths of self-sacrifice in the 
Atonement. 

Look thus on God, and new light will pour 
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upon your Bible-pages. The picture of the Father 
Christ draws for us in the story of the Prodigal Son 
will now be to you a true portrait of your Father in 
heaven, You will no longer allow yourself or others, 
so far as in you lies, to think or speak of the Father 
in a way that is a libel on our loving Father. In 
a word, you will now do one thing, which you 
certainly never could do so long as you had a wrong 
and hard thought of the Father,—you will “ hallow 
His Name.” 


* Hallow God’s Name” in your heart in this way, 
and you will also act up to Christ’s injunction, 
“ Hallowed be Thy Name,” in the literal sense the 
words bear. The feeling of love and reverence for 
your heavenly Father will so fill your whole being 
that you will treat with the honour that is their due 
all those things which are in any way associated 
with God,—His Name, His House, His Word. There 
will be no need for you to be taught by others. The 
grace of reverence will be yours, and so cleanse your 
heart that in every detail of your life you will 
“hallow God’s Holy Name.” 


ees Ree 


“THy KINGDOM COME.” 


TaN 


ERHAPS this is the hardest sentence of the 

Lord’s Prayer for us to understand to-day. We 
often fancy that “Thy Kingdom come” speaks of 
a glorious time coming when we shall all be in 
heaven. It means this, and a great deal more. 

The prayer “Thy Kingdom come” was con- 
stantly on Jewish lips, long before Christ uttered it. 
It was a common saying among the Rabbis: 
“When you pray, say ‘Thy Kingdom come,’ for 
the prayer which does not contain these words is no 
prayer at all.” But the expression “Kingdom of 
God,” or “Kingdom of Heaven,” meant to a Jew 
something totally different from what we understand. 
by it now. We must begin with that. It will 
involve a long explanation and many details, but it 
is essential to a right understanding of our Lord’s 
words on the Kingdom. 

At all times, the Jews have been at once the 
admiration and despair of mankind. No race has 
ever approached the intensity of their religious zeal 
and patriotism ; no race has equalled their aloofness 
and intolerance. While the doors of every other 
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country and religion stood hospitably open to all 
comers, the Jews slammed the gates of their country 
and of their heaven in the faces of all strangers. A 
wider knowledge of the world in modern days has 
broadened Hebrew sympathies greatly, but con- 
tempt for all men born outside the pale of Judaism 
has ever been a characteristic of their race. Uni- 
versally hated and persecuted because of this 
provincial arrogance, the superlative genius of the 
Jews has invariably brought them out of the ordeal 
more than conquerors. 

In our Lord’s day, this narrow Hebrew exclusive- 
ness was at its height. The Jewish nation had gone 
through 600 years of humiliation, but, instead of 
effacing, it had only deepened and embittered their 
national arrogance. There were brilliant exceptions, 
of course, but the ordinary Jew of 30 A.D. loathed 
and despised as vile and “unclean” all who did not 
belong to his own nation and synagogue. 

Indeed, Jewish pride and intolerance in our 
Lord’s day almost passes belief. Let me try to 
picture it. The mass of the Jews firmly believed 
that they alone were the people of God. They were 
His only children ; God was their King, and theirs 
only. All other nations were quite outside the pale 
of God’s Kingdom. Their own religion was wholly 
true ; the religions of others wholly false. It was to 
them alone that God had spoken and revealed Him- 
self. It was for them that He had written down 
their Laws with His own finger on two tables of 
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stone. He had himself planned their Tabernacle 
down to the minutest detail. It was they whom the 
Lord had selected to be a holy and Chosen People 
unto Himself, to the exclusion of all other nations. 
They monopolised His favours. 

They fully believed themselves to be in league 
with the Creator of the Universe. Had not the 
Lord entered into a solemn and everlasting covenant 
with Abraham their father? As their Leader, had 
not God Himself walked at the head of their hosts 
to the Promised Land, as a pillar of smoke by day 
and a flame of fire by night? It was for the Jews 
that God had made the Red Sea dry land, rained 
manna from heaven, and made the Rock give forth 
water. For them He had made the Sun and Moon 
stand still, and the walls of Jericho fall flat to the 
ground, It was for them that prophets and inspired - 
men had revealed the oracles and the will of God. 

They boasted that brilliant as their past history 
had been, under such kings as David and Solomon, 
their future was soon going to be still more so. 
God’s own word was pledged to it. He had solemnly 
made a covenant with Abraham, which could not be 
broken, that his seed (the Jews) should inherit and 
possess the whole earth, The day was at hand 
when God would bestow upon Israel such glory, 
prosperity and a world-wide Kingdom as mankind 
had never seen or even dreamed of. Jerusalem 
would. be the world’s capital; the Jews masters of 
the whole earth, which they would rule with a rod of 
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iron. God Himself had said it, and He never goes 
back upon His pledged word. 

True, in our Lord’s day, the Jews were in a poor 
plight, groaning under the yoke of Rome. Op- 
pression and bondage had been their lot, off and on, 
for 600 years. First Babylon, then Persia, and now 
Rome held them in thrall. What of that! God 
had foretold it all. It was part of Pits plan for their 
ultimate victory. Their present affliction was but 
for a season, to wean them from their sins. Babylon, 
Persia, Rome were merely called into existence 
purely for the good of the Jews. These Gentile 
nations were only God’s rod to scourge the Jews and 
make them mend their ways. Once this was 
achieved, God had no further use for these upstart 
nations. The rod had done its work and could now 
be broken. Thus God had already broken Babylon 
and Persia, and Rome’s day of doom was at hand. 

The Jews of Christ’s day were convinced that their 
fiery ordeal of affliction was over, now that it had 
purified them of their sins. True to His everlasting 
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promise, God was now going to “visit and redeem 
His People, restoring the Kingdom to Israel.” The 
long-expected Son of David, Messiah, their 
anointed King, would soon be here. They daily 
expected Him to come and place Himself at the 
head of their armies, leading them, sword in hand, 
to complete victory over their foes and to the con- 
quest of the world. Gentile nations and their kings 


were going to be trampled under foot. The Jews 
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would drink the blood of their enemies and eat the 
tiches of the Gentiles. These same unfortunate 
Gentiles would be their ploughmen and vinedressers, 
licking the dust off their feet, while the Jews them- 
selves should be enriched with inexhaustible wealth, 
living a life of enjoyment and ease. 

How was this to be brought about? God would 
miraculously interpose on behalf of His beloved 
Jews, as He had so often done before, and raise this 
Deliverer greater than Moses. All of a sudden, the 
long-promised Son of David should appear as their 
King and set up this world-wide Jewish Kingdom of 
God. 

This was the almost universal belief among the 
Jews at the time of our Lord. There were excep- 
tions. Among the higher class of religious Jews, 
some pious and enlightened souls had grasped 
Isaiah’s truer picture of Messiah. They looked for- 
ward, not to a king who should lead them, sword in 
hand, to worldly victory and crush all their foes, but 
to a Consoler Who should right the wrongs of the 
world and establish a Kingdom of peace and good- 
will on earth. This was the expectation of Simeon 
and many more. Their idea was that on a definite 
“Day of the Lord,” known only to God, the King 
would suddenly appear on the clouds of heaven. 
All nations should be gathered before Him. At 
Messiah’s Judgment-seat, each man should receive 
according to his deeds. The King would separate 
the good from the bad. The righteous should 
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remain on earth and reign with Him, while the 
wicked would be cast into outer darkness. Im- 
mediately after this judgment, the King would 
ascend the Throne of His Glory, and set up His 
Kingdom of God on earth for a thousand years. It 
would be a Golden Age, a heaven on earth, free 
from all sin or evil of any kind. Other nations 
should share in it, but the righteous Jews would 
monopolise the chief places in this Kingdom, next 
to their King, and Jerusalem would be His head- 
quarters. 


Such were the hopes of the Jews at the time of 
our Lord’s birth. The whole nation was expecting 
Messiah’s coming every moment, and trembling with 
excitement and suspense. The mass of the people, 
especially in Galilee, were always on the watch. 
Whenever a remarkable man appeared, they were 
sure he was the Son of David, and ready at once to 
burst into rebellion against Rome and proclaim 
Him King. 

Thus, for a while, the Jews were convinced John 
the Baptist was the promised Messiah, He assured 
them he was not, but prophesied His speedy arrival. 

Then Christ appeared, with the same message on 
His lips: “ The Kingdom of God is at hand.” “Is 
this He?” asked the people one of another. Many 
of the Jews were ready to hail Him as Messiah. All 
the more so when John the Baptist, God’s own 
prophet,—for so they regarded him,—openly pro- 
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claimed Jesus to be the long-expected King. At 
once, the people forsook the Baptist and followed 
Jesus expectantly in their crowds. His wondrous 
miracles confirmed their hopes. After Christ had 
miraculously fed the five thousand, they were so 
convinced He was Messiah that they insisted on 
“taking Him by force to make Him King.” 
(S. John vi. 14, 15.) 

Gradually, however, as years passed and Jesus 
brought them no nearer to the conquest of the world, 
their fervour cooled and their hopes in Him faded 
away. 

They expected and wanted a Messiah-King Who, 
sword in hand, should head their armies, conquer the 
whole world, and set up a Jewish Kingdom with all 
the pomp and magnificence of a David or Solomon, 
only on a very much larger scale. In this Kingdom, 
the Jews were to revel in ease and boundless wealth 
at Gentiles’ expense. They soon discovered to their 
disgust that Christ was not going to do any- 
thing of the kind. On the contrary, the Kingdom 
Christ preached contradicted their hopes at every 
point. 

They expected unbounded wealth; Christ offered 
His followers poverty: “blessed are the poor.” 
They expected luxury and ease; Christ told them, - 
“blessed are they that mourn.” They thirsted for 
revenge and the blood of their oppressors; Christ 
preached, “love your enemies, do good to them that 
persecute you.” They looked forward to a trium- 
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phant conqueror as their King; Christ told them 
that He, their King, must ascend the Throne of His 
Glory through suffering, humiliation, death. 

This was not at all a King in harmony with the 
popular Jewish view, or to their liking. They 
would have none of such a King. To His face they 
told Christ He was an impostor and put Him to 
death. 


We have sketched the Jewish view of the King- 
dom of God, now let us see Christ’s picture of it. 
But we must first bear this in mind. Jesus was 
a Jew speaking to Jews, and His teaching is cast 
in a Jewish mould. A wise teacher takes his pupils 
at their level, and, step by step, raises them up to 
his own. This was ever Christ’s way. He takes 
the ideas of God’s Kingdom current in His day. 
There were two Jewish views of it, as we have 
seen, one partly true, the other altogether wrong. 
The common and popular view He denounces as 
an entirely wrong, earthly and gross conception of 
God’s Kingdom. On the other hand, Christ en- 
dorses the more spiritual and enlightened idea of 
the Kingdom entertained by Simeon (see Simeon’s 
Song), and many more like him, and, starting 
from that base, shows the Jews what the King- 
dom of God really is. 

Our Lord corrects popular Jewish misconceptions 
of the Kingdom in three ways. He says to His 
incredulous hearers : 

(1) You expect a worldly kingdom as wide as the 
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earth, where your spirit of greed, self-indulgence and 
revenge will have free play. The Kingdom of God 
does not, like the Roman Empire, consist of countries 
atall. It is a realm composed of the hearts of men. 
The Kingdom of God is wzthiz you, not something 
outside you. So long as your present spirit of greed 
and revenge dwells in you, you have neither part nor 
lot in God’s Kingdom, for none but pure hearts are 
to be found there. 

(2) You expect ‘God’s Kingdom to come soon in 
the future with a great pomp and show that will 
dazzle men’s eyes. Its coming is so quiet, gentle 
and without show, that it is already in your midst 
here and now, in the hearts of the lowly little band 
of God’s true children, and you know it not. 

(3) You expect to see it burst forth ready-made 
upon an astonished world, in all its glory and 
perfection from the very first. It will take ages 
upon ages of slow quiet growth to establish it in 
all its fulness. God’s Kingdom consists of men 
and women “pure in heart.” There must be (a) 
first the seed: a few pure hearts here and there: 
(6) then the blade: these new men and new women 
must band themselves together and work together as 
a united company to make others pure in heart; (¢) 
then the ripe corn in the ear; when, at last, all shall 
be pure in heart and God’s Kingdom of peace and 
goodwill fully established among men. 


If we bear these thoughts in mind, it will help 
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us to understand much in our Lord’s teaching about 
the Kingdom of God, which at first sight may seem 
strange. 

If you turn to your Gospels, you will see that 
Christ speaks of the Kingdom of Heaven in three 
apparently quite different senses : 

(1) Christ identifies the Kingdom of Heaven with 
the growth of the love of God in a man’s heart. 

The parables of the “pearl of great price”; the 
“hidden treasure”; the “leaven,” all refer to the 
Kingdom in this sense, and must be so interpreted. 

For example, in the story of the “ pearl of great 
price, the “merchant” is the’ seeker. after ‘God. 
The “pearl of great price” is the knowledge and 
love of God in a man’s heart which gives him the 
peace which passeth all understanding. The “mer- 
chant selling all that he hath to buy it” shows the 
readiness of the true child of God to make any and 
every self-sacrifice to keep in close touch with God. 

(2) Christ identifies the Kingdom of Heaven with 
the whole company of God's faithful soldiers and 
servants here on earth, that ts to say, Hts visible 
Church. 

This is the meaning of the parable of the Mustard- 
seed. “The Kingdom of God is like unto a grain 
of mustard-seed, which is the smallest of all seeds, 
but groweth up and becometh greater than all herbs, 
and shooteth out great branches, so that the fowls 
of the air may lodge under the shadow of it.” 

If you remember, at the start, the only members 
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of the Christian Church here on earth were Christ, 
its Founder, and His Twelve Apostles. This is the 
“small seed.” In a short time, this small band of 
a dozen has grown first to 120, then 500, then 3,000. 
The seed has already become a tree. As the years 
go by, the Gospel is preached to all nations. 
Converts from all races are gathered into the 
Christian Church, finding peace and protection in 
its fold. ‘The tree has shot forth great branches, 
and the fowls of the air (Gentiles) lodge under the 
shadow of it.” 

(3) Christ identifies the Kingdom of Heaven with 
that “ Day of the Lord” tn the dim future, at the 
end of all things, when the Kingdom of God shall 
be perfectly established, and all in heaven and earth 
alike shall do the perfect Will of God. 

This is the Kingdom of God referred to in the 
parables of the “Ten Virgins”; the “ Talents”; the 
“ Sheep and the Goats” ; the “ Tares.” 

For instance, in the story of the Tares, the “ sower 
of the good seed” is God. ‘‘ The enemy who sowed 
tares” is the Devil. The “ reapers” are the angels. 
The separation of the wheat from the tares 
represents the Day of Judgment. The “ burning 
of the tares” is the destruction of evil and its 
workers. The “gathering of the wheat into the 
barn” is the reunion of the good in the perfect 
Kingdom of God. 


Thus the ‘Kingdom of God” does not merely 
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mean heaven. It stands for (1) the love of God in 
a man’s heart, (2) the company of God’s true 
children on earth, (3) the glorious day when heaven 
and earth shall be one united loving Family under 
God. 

Therefore when we pray “Thy Kingdom come,” 
we pray for deeper personal religion in ourselves ; 
for the spread of the knowledge and love of God 
among all men; for the speedy coming of the “ Day 
of the Lord” when all in heaven and earth shall love 
God and one another with one heart and mind and 
soul. 

In our next chapter, we shall see that, although 
we thus seem to be praying for three different things, 
the prayer, “Thy kingdom come,” is essentially one 
and the same in all three cases. 
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“THY KINGDOM COME.” 
B. 


UR Lord speaks of the Kingdom of Heaven,—so 

we saw in our last chapter,—in three apparently 

quite different senses. I now wish to show that all 
three are really one and the same thing. 

It is always well to be clear about the words we 
use. What do we mean when we speak of the ~ 
Kingdom of God ? 

A kingdom is a people or nation ruled by a king 
and obeying his laws. Ifthe king is ruler in actual 
fact, and not a mere figure-head, ruling only in 
name, the whole character of the kingdom will 
depend on the personality of the king himself. 
“Like king, like people.’ A real king not only 
stamps his face on the coins of his realm, he 
stamps his own character on his people. Thus, in 
the Bible, we constantly read that the Jews “did 
that which was right,” or “that which was evil,” in 
the eyes of God, just according as Israel was ruled 
by a good Hezekiah or a bad Ahab. 

Once more: “like king, like laws.” Theygitoa: 
reflect the king’s own character. Like him, they are 
good or bad, kind or cruel, calculated to raise his 
people or drag them down. 
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Let us apply this to the Kingdom of God. As 
the name implies, it is a realm with God as its King. 
If “like king, like people,’ “like king, like laws,” 
are true principles, then the people and the laws of 
God’s Kingdom will be like God Himself. Now 
what do we know of the character of God? We do 
not want man’s opinion, let us take God’s own 
picture of Himself as revealed by His Son, Jesus 
Christ. Our Lord came expressly to show us that 
God is not only the Creator of all things, but, above 
all else, the All-wise and All-loving Father and best 
Friend of mankind. 

If this is so, we can at once see what God’s 
Kingdom is going to be, if only His people will copy 
their good King and be guided by His good and 
wise laws. In that case, King and people alike will 
just be one large united and loving Family, working 
together in perfect harmony, each sinking self for 
the common good of all. In such a Kingdom, one 
and all feel that they are members of one Body. If 
one suffers, all suffer with him; if one rejoices, all 
rejoice. There is no selfishness, no hatred, no rivalry 
except in good works. Naturally, therefore, it is a 
Kingdom where perfect order, peace and mutual 
good-will reign supreme. 

God’s one idea in creating man was to establish 
this perfect Kingdom of Heaven on earth from the 
very first. Then, why is it that God’s world, as we 
actually know it and see it, is so different, almost 
exactly the reverse? Instead of this peace and order, 
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love and good-will, goodness and unselfishness, look 
around you, and what stares you in the face? 
“Wrath, strife, seditions, hatred, envyings, murders, 
revellings, and such like.” Every man is selfishly 
fighting for his own hand, and the weak go to the 
wall. The rich sweat the poor; with aching heads 
and aching hearts, the poor envy the rich. One man 
lies in the lap of luxury, while poor Lazarus is 
starving at his gate, and he heeds it not. Nation 
greedily eyes nation, and man overreaches his brother 
man. Jealousy, hatred, covetousness, violence thrive 
like so many weeds, and the world is full of rivalry, 
tears and blood. 

Whence comes this ghastly and unnatural state 
of things? Unnatural, it undoubtedly is. It is not 
carrying out the programme of our loving Father 
and King. All this striving, sweating, suffering is 
in utter contradiction to God’s gracious character 
and purpose. It does not belong to the Divine 
eternal plan, it is man’s bad work spoiling it. All 
this preying of man on man, like so many wild 
beasts, all these infinite sorrows and wrongs and 
“groans of creation” are the pure outcome of man’s 
wantonly flying in the face of God’s Will and setting 
His Laws at defiance. It is selfishness run wild. 

God says: Sink self and work hand in hand for 
the good of all. Man replies: Each one for himself?. 


2 Cf. Dutch: ‘*Self’s the man”; French, ‘‘ Better a grape for me 
than two figs for thee”’. 
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God writes: Do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you. Man rubs this out and writes 
instead: Do others, or others will do you. 

Is it any wonder that a world where “ every man 
does that which is right in his own eyes” has set 
God’s earth all awry, and turned His Kingdom of 
order and good-will into a pandemonium of anarchy, 
disorder and hatred? We can imagine how it pains 
and grieves our loving Father’s heart. But He does 
not stop at mere pity or grief. Any other King 
would have wiped such rebels off the face of the 
earth. Not so God. He hates our badness, but He 
loves us, His children, with a love so tender and 
boundless that He actually comes to us Himself, in 
the Person of His Son, to set the world right again. 

But how is this stupendous miracle to be worked 
even by God Himself? How can He possibly achieve 
the moral resurrection of a world dead in trespasses 
and sins? There is only one way, and Christ knows 
it. He Who knows what is in man, for He made 
him, probes at once to the root of the whole mischief, 
the human heart, and begins there. 

God has only one way of curing man’s sin, man 
has ever so many ways. Both before and since 
Christ’s day, men have set their hands to the 
mending of the evil of the world. They have 
ignominiously failed, because they will begin at the 
wrong end. 

Before a doctor applies any remedies, he has first 
to find out exactly in what particular organ of the 
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body the source of the illness lies, or he is only likely 
to make the patient worse. You must diagnose, 
before you prescribe. If a doctor’s diagnosis is 
wrong, his medicines will do no earthly good. They 
do not touch the bad spot at all. 

Would-be reformers are always forgetting this in 
dealing with man’s sin. They forget that it is a 
spiritual disease, and are for ever prescribing 
remedies for the body, when, all the while, the 
sickness is elsewhere. 

To-day, you will hear clever men say: Drunken- 
ness, thieving, murder, intemperance are only dis- 
orders of the mind, the result of the morbid condition 
of a man’s blood, tissue and nerve. The morally 
defective must be placed in the same class with those 
who suffer from fever or insanity. What drunkards 
and thieves really need is to be properly treated by 
physicians who understand their complaint. Gradu- 
ally, under proper treatment, as their bodies are 
restored to a healthier condition, their minds will 
throw off these other disorders as well. They will ~ 
become sober, honest, and kind. 

A second set of teachers tell you: No! Intemper- 
ance and moral badness generally is purely due to 
ignorance. Men do wrong because they are not 
fully or correctly aware of the bad consequences of 
their evil actions. With the spread of education, 
crime is bound to go. 

A third set of reformers insist that if every man 
were only given a fair chance, if the condition and 
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surroundings of the poor were improved, if every 
man had his cottage, his own field and fair play, our 
prisons would soon be empty. 

These are some of man’s patent cures, his panaceas 
for the sins and wrongs of the world. To one and all 
of these would-be saviours of mankind Christ says 
emphatically No! The evil of the world will zot be 
cured by the doctor, nor by the schoolmaster, nor by 
the socialist statesman. Their remedies only touch 
the surface of man’s disease. 

Far be it from any man to speak lightly of these 
good men who are doing what they can to lighten 
the hard lot of their fellows by developing their 
bodily health, educating their minds, or improving 
the conditions of the poor. Let us reverence these 
friends of mankind and hail them as fellow-workers 
with God. But if we are to rid the world effectually 
of its sin, its wrong, its sorrows, we must go far 
deeper than these surface-reforms from outside. As 
Jeremy Taylor puts it: “You cannot cure the colic 
by brushing a man’s clothes.” These remedies are 
well enough in their way, but they are doomed to 
failure because they are trying to heal the soul 
through the body by a plentiful use of air, soap, diet 
or medicine. The body will not avail here at all. 
' The disease lies in the soul and nowhere else, and 
you must begin there. 

“ For from within, out of the heart of man, proceed 
all evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, 
thefts, covetousness, wickedness, decett, lasctviousness, 
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an evil eye, pride, foolishness ; all these things come 
Srom within and defile the man.” 

Here Christ places His finger on man’s heart, and 
finds ¢here the mainspring, the source, the inner 
secret of all our actions, good or bad. There, says 
Christ, and nowhere else is the root of man’s bad- 
ness. Begin there. Cleanse and purify the fountain- 
head. It is now poisoned, therefore all that springs 
from it is evil. Cleanse it of its poison, then it will 
be the source of all that is good. ; 

Christ is right. All attempts at reform from out- 
side are worse than useless. As well might you try 
to correct a watch that keeps bad time by jewelling 
the case, or purify a bad well by whitewashing the 
pump. It is not a new body, or a new brain, or a 
new cottage that a bad man wants, but a new heart. 
This is the whole meaning of Christ’s famous words : 
“except ye be born again, ye cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God.” In each one of us, there must 
be a radical, conscious, thorough-going break with 
our bad past, that true repentance which is “godly 
sorrow and a clean life ensuing.” 

How is this to be done? It is being done every 
day, but it wants two to create this new heart within 
you,—God and you. God tells us so. “J wll give 
them a new heart and create a right spirit within 
them,” says God. But a few chapters further He 
also says: “ Make you a new heart and a new spirit.” 

God gives us a new heart, and yet we are to make 
this new heart for ourselves! How can this be? It 
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simply teaches you the one lesson the Bible preaches 
throughout : God only helps those who help them- 
selves. 

God helps you to be good in every way He 
possibly can without absolutely compelling you. By 
His Holy Spirit working on your heart, He puts 
good thoughts and holy desires in your soul. He 
lends you His own strength to live them out in your 
daily life. But if you are too lazy or too self- 
indulgent to carry out these good resolutions and 
put them into action, you will never get the new 
heart God offers you, or “work out your own 
salvation.” 

The reader will naturally ask: Why then does 
the Bible say “only believe and thou shalt be 
saved?” True, and so you will. But if you believe 
as Christ and the Bible want you to believe, in your 
heart of hearts, then as sure as the Sun at noonday 
_gives light and warmth, so shall men see your belief 
bear fruit in your daily life. Christ was right when 
He made this the test of His followers: “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” So was S. Paul right 
when he said: “work out your own salvation,” and 
S. James: “ Faith without works is dead.” 

It has been quaintly but truly said: Just as we 
must help God to answer our own prayers, so must 
we also make our own ladders to climb to heaven. 
God supplies all the wood and tools, but He expects 
us to do the rest. 

I said just now that, by His Holy Spirit working 
on our heart, God puts good thoughts and holy 
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desires into our soul. How? In exactly the same 
way aS my Spirit works on you and influences you 
for good or ill, and yours on me. Strange as it may 
sound, the doors of my soul and yours are open to 
others, and theirs to us. 

Let me try and put this deep truth more simply. 
Have you never noticed how the mere presence of 
one man in a room, without his speaking a word, 
cheers you like a ray of sunshine, while another 
blights your spirits like an east wind? Have you 
not some friends who always bring out the best that 
is in you, while you feel that others drag you down 
below yourself each time you go with them? Every 
human being wields this strange power of influence. 
Even a child has it: “ Here lies a little girl of whom 
her playmates said: it was so much easier to be good 
while she was with us.” G. Eliot truly writes: 
“ There are some natures whose influence upon us is 
a sort of baptism and consecration.” They uplift . 
us so. While we are with them, they raise us above 
ourselves and evoke qualities in us the existence of 
which in ourselves we never suspected. They put 
new life, new hopes, yes, new hearts into us. 

Now, if this is true-—and who dare deny it ?—of 
the influence of one human spirit upon another, then 
what limits dare we set to the uplifting power of 
God’s Holy Spirit working upon our hearts? It 
was said of a good woman : 

“men at her side 


Grew nobler, girls purer, through the whole town 
The children were gladder that pulled at her gown.” 
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Well, if another’s goodness can thus enter into our 
very soul in this strange way, cannot God’s goodness, 
strength and love do so a thousandfold more? “I 
stand at the door of your heart,” says God, and, 
each time He comes in, He kindles our best feelings, 
purifies and strengthens our will, enlightens our 
conscience, transfigures our whole nature. 

At such moments, we long to break away from 
our bad past, we loathe our bad selves. More than 
this, at such times we ourselves know that we are 
capable, if we will, of “whatsoever things are true, 
and just, and pure, and lovely, and of good report.” 
In a word, we are at that moment an “almost 
Christian,” and it only depends upon ourselves 
whether we shall become an “ altogether Christian.” 

Whence come these good thoughts, noble aspira- 
tions and high resolves? It is God’s Holy Spirit 
pleading with us, prompting us not merely to dream 
these noble things but to go and do them. If we 
gay ves,” like S. Paul and act-on it, itris well 
with us. If, like Felix, we say to God “almost 
Thou persuadest me; but go Thy way for this 
time, and when I have a more convenient season, I 
will call for Thee,” we blunt conscience, weaken our 
wills, and our ‘“ By-and-byes” end in “ Never.” 
Well, says Hare: “The road to hell is paved with 
good intentions. Pluck up the stones, ye sluggards, 
and break the devil’s head with them.” 

This is how all the saints of God have been made. 
God created a new heart and a right spirit within 
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them, and they also made a new heart and a right 
spirit for themselves. Into their hearts, as into 
ours, God put holy thoughts and good resolves. 
Unlike most of us, they lived them out in their 
daily life. They were “born again” and became 
saints. A S. John, S. Paul, S. Augustine, Luther 
or Wesley will be the first to tell us that they were 
not natural saints at the outset, but the very 
reverse. They were not born saints, any more than: 
we are. They became saints, even as we may, 
by learning the meaning of Christ’s words: 
“Marvel not that I say unto you, except ye be 
born again, ye cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
God.” They got the new heart. 

Now do you see why Christ places the “new 
heart” as the first condition of entrance into the 
Kingdom of God? We have said that it is a 
Kingdom of love and peace and good-will, where 
King and people alike work together in harmony, 
each sinking self for the common good of all. In 
such a Kingdom, natural man, with the old selfish 
heart in him, would be utterly out of place and 
miserable. “Sink self for the good of all!” Why, 
he does not even know the meaning of the words. 
If you were to place him, as he is, in this King- 
dom, he would be a burden to himself, useless as 
a fellow-worker for the common good, and more 
likely to taint than help his fellowmen. Christ is 
right, none but new hearts can enter there. 

But Christ, so we saw, next identifies the King- 
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dom of God with His true Church here below, the 
whole company of God’s faithful soldiers and 
servants here on earth. What does he mean by 
this? He means that the new men and the new 
women who form God’s Kingdom must not merely 
think of saving their own souls. They are here on 
active service as soldiers of the King, to induce 
others to enlist as willing recruits into God’s army. 
Whether others join or not, depends mainly on the 
soldiers themselves. If they “quit them like men 
and be strong” they will attract others by the 
score; if they disgrace their uniform, they will 
repel them. _ 

“Go ye and make disciples of all nations” is our 
King’s commission to all His followers. This does 
not merely imply that they are to preach the 
Gospel to all nations. It means this, but much 
more. An ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
precept any day, and the best preaching of all is 
the sermon of a simple, honest, exemplary life. In 
early Christian days, so we are told, “men took 
notice of Christians that they had been with Jesus.” 
How? Their sterling character and Good Samaritan- 
ship were so glaring that they attracted attention 
and respect, and won men right and left to join 
their ranks. 

It was by lowly service, by patience, by self- 
sacrifice that Christ founded the Kingdom of Light 
and Love on earth, and it is in the same spirit that 
it has got to be spread. In their character and 
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daily lives it is that Christians are to be the “salt . 
of the earth,” the “light of the world,” the “little — 
leaven that leaveneth the whole lump.” Thus 
alone shall we bring out the best that is in us, the 
best that is in others, and promote the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. 

In this way only shall we the sooner see God’s 
Kingdom come in the third sense in which Christ 
speaks of it,—the Kingdom of God in its glory and 
perfection, when “ mercy and truth are met together, 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
Let us believe profoundly in this Kingdom of 
Glory. It will assuredly come. We ourselves can 
help it on, we can retard it, but come it will. It is 
daily drawing nearer. 


Thus each time we pray “Thy Kingdom come,” 
we are doing the greatest thing we can do for our- 
selves, for mankind, for God Himself. True, but 
only if we live out this prayer actively in our daily 
life. Otherwise, on our lips, this petition is a 
hollow sham, an empty farce. 


CHART E Raa V i 


“THY WILL BE DONE IN EARTH, AS IT 
IS IN HEAVEN.” 


S already said, there are two versions of our Lord’s 
Prayer, namely, S. Matth. vi. g—13 and S. Luke 
xi. 2—4. Now, if you turn to S. Luke zx the Revised 
Version, you will find that he altogether omits the 
words: “Thy Will be done.” Why? Because we 
have already prayed for this. “ Thy Kingdom come” 
and “Thy Will be done” are one and the same 
thing. 

Our last chapter has told us that this is so. There 
we saw that the Kingdom of God is one in which 
King and people alike work together in perfect 
harmony for the common good of all. They are of 
one mind and one heart. The people know that 
God, their King, is Almighty, All-wise, All-loving, 
the best of Fathers and the truest of Friends, Whose 
laws are so perfectly framed for their own good, that 
they themselves will be good and happy just in pro- 
portion as they obey these good Laws. Therefore, 
in the Kingdom of God, the one wish of His people 
is to do His Will. 

Christ knew that “Thy Kingdom come; Thy Will 
be done” meant one and the same thing. Yet He 
makes us pray “ Thy Will be done,” all the same. 
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Why? To put the Jews of His day, and everybody 
else from that day to this, on their guard against a 
very common mistake into which we are all apt to 
fall. 

As we saw in our last chapter, it had become a 
fixed idea among the Jews that, when Messiah came, 
He would establish a world-wide empire greater than 
any the world had ever seen. Moreover, this Kingdom 
was to burst upon an astonished earth all of a sudden, 
in the twinkling of an eye. How? God Himself 
would see to that, and do it all miraculously at an 
hour known only to Himself. Like lightning, Messiah 
would suddenly appear in the clouds of Heaven, and, 
before men knew it, the Kingdom of God would be 
here. Nothing that man could do would either stop 
or hasten the coming of the Kingdom for one 
moment. This was purely in God’s hands, Let 
men toil for its coming, or sit with folded hands 
awaiting its appearance, their zeal or sloth would 
not make a particle of difference. 

Such was the popular idea on the subject in our 
Lord’s day. Christ at once set Himself to correct 
this glaring blunder. His words: “Thy Kingdom 
come; Thy Will be done,” virtually amount to this: 
You pray God to establish His Kingdom on earth. 
It will not come, till you make it come yourselves by 
doing as you know God wants you to do. Do the 
will of your Father in heaven, then the Kingdom of 
God will come in its Glory, but not a moment before. 

This is a lesson we all need to learn. We daily pray 
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“Thy Kingdom come.” Well, let us help God to 
answer that prayer. Each time we pray those words, 
we say this: God, root out of this sinful earth all 
selfishness and greed, all injustice and cruelty. Put 
an end to all our ignorance and hardness of heart. 
Make envy, hatred and malice to cease. Stamp out 
all oppression, superstition, vice and misery. Root 
out these baleful weeds out of men’s hearts and 
plant there instead love and goodwill. So shall we 
all live together as loving brothers and sisters, 
children of Thee our loving Father, and this world, 
which to many is almost a Hell, will become a 
heaven on earth. 

Now, on our lips, this prayer is one of two things. 
It is either a living reality or a hollow sham. [If our 
hearts really echo the words of our lips when we 
pray “Thy Kingdom come,” then do let us live out 
this prayer. Let us see to it that we ourselves lend 
a helping hand to the weak, the poor, the sick, the 
sad, and so lift off some of their burden from weary 
shoulders. In our dealings with others around us let 
us do to others as we would that others should do 
unto us. As employers, let us see to it that we do 
not sweat our workmen ; as workmen, let us learn to 
look upon our employers’ interests as if they were 
our own. At every turn, let us have more of that 
Good Samaritanship and Christian Love which we 
praise so loud and practise so little. 

God’s Kingdom will come. It is drawing daily 
nearer and nearer. But it will never come by 
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merely folding our hands in praying for it and 
looking piously heavenward for the King’s coming 
on the clouds of Heaven. It will never come so long 
as we are content to say to the “brothers or sisters 
around us, who are naked or destitute of daily food : 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled, notwith- 
standing we give them not those things which are 
needful to the body.” It will never come so long as 
we have that “ respect of persons, which saith to the 
man in rich apparel: Sit thou here in a good place; 
and to the poor man: Stand thou there, or under my 
footstool.” It will never come so long as we put 
self first and others nowhere. In a word, it will 
never come so long as we, rich and poor alike, talk 
much about our religion and work little at it. It 
will come, when we are “doers of the Word, and 
not hearers only.” It will come when we have learnt 
the meaning of these words: “Pure religion and 
undefiled before God is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” 

It is not knee-service or lip-service that our 
King wants so much as heart-service ;—a muscular, 
practical, seven-days-in-the-week Christianity. If 
Christians could only be roused to be Christians, 
feel as Christians, act as Christians, we should soon 
sweep away much of the injustice, misery and vice 
of the world. We should sooner see the health and 
wealth, the love and goodwill of that Kingdom of 
God on earth we daily pray for. 
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Do the will of God in this practical way, and then, 
having done all that in you lies for God’s Kingdom 
to come, you can leave the exact date of its coming 
in God’s hands. You will not wish to importune 
God for its speedy coming before its time, any more 
than you will pray to be taken up to God’s Kingdom 
of Glory yourself before your day’s work is done. 

I have no patience with that sentimental morbid 
frame of mind, which is for ever craving for the 
dissolution of this earthly body, so that men may 
go to heaven before their life-work on earth is half 
done. God has placed us here, each one of us, to 
do a special work. No one but ourselves can do it 
as well as we can, if we put conscience and both 
hands into it. God has given us just enough time 
in which to do this life-work. When that time is up, 
He will call us back to Himself, whether the work is 
done or undone. Not till then. 

Would it not be better, instead of weakly crying : 
“ Here in this body pent, absent from God I roam,” 
to pull yourself together, and banish these heathen 
thoughts ? How can you speak like this of a Body 
which Christ wore and hallowed, a Body which is 
none other than the Temple of the Holy Ghost? 
“ Absent from God” indeed! The pagan poet, quoted 
by S. Paul, knew more of God than you, when he 
wrote “In Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” Open your Bible, and read Psalm 139. But, 
apart from this, would it not be a thousand times 
better, instead of such weak puling cries as: “Ah 
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me! Ah me! that I in Kedar’s tents here stay: No 
place like that on high,” or moaning that “ the world 
is very evil; *tis weary waiting here,’—would it not 
be much better to do the plain work God sets you to 
do here on earth and cease crying for a rest you have 
not earned? Would it not please and help God 
better, and man too, if you were to bemoan the 
world’s evil less, and do a little more, as God’s 
fellow-worker, to stem that evil which you deplore ? 
You rightly pray: “Thy Kingdom come: Thy 
Will be done.” Pluck out the evil out of your own 
heart; help God to deliver men from the evil that 
keeps them down, and you will be doing the will 
of God, and speeding the coming of His Kingdom 
every day of your life. 
“Rise ! for the day is passing, 

And you are dreaming on; 

The others have buckled their armour, 

And forth to the fight have gone. 

A place in the ranks awaits you, 

Each man has some part to play: 


The Past and the Future are nothing, 
In the face of the stern to-day.” 


Ci 
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As a rule, we only join these words to “Thy 
Will be done.” As a matter of fact, they apply 
just as much to “Hallowed be Thy Name,” and 
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“Thy Kingdom come.” The prayer our Lord asks 
us to pray is this :— 

Our Father, Hallowed be Thy name, 

Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy Will be done. 

Let us, therefore, ask ourselves, and answer very 
briefly, these three questions :— 

(a) How do the angels in heaven hallow God's 
Name? With hearts full of reverence and trust, 
praise and joy. For example, I often think that 
when the angels watch us worshipping God at home 
or in church,—often in lazy attitude and with holy 
words on our lips, which our hearts do not echo, 
—they must think us rude to their God. All we 
read about angels and archangels in their heavenly 
worship has a sublime intensity of reverence about 
it. “I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up. Above it stood the seraphims, . 
and one cried unto another, and said: Holy, Holy, 
Holy is the Lord of hosts. The whole earth is full 
of His Glory.” 

(0) How do the angels in Heaven speed the coming of 
the Kingdom of God? Daily, hourly, every moment 
they are doing all they can, as fellow-workers with 
God, to advance His Kingdom, speeding with joy 
and alacrity on their errands of mercy and of love. 
Men call heaven a place of rest; the Bible speaks of 
it as a place of work. ‘My Father worketh hitherto 
and I work.” If, when we get there, our lot is to 
be like that of angels, we shall each one of us 


as in heaven, 
so in earth. 
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have some work to do, for we never hear of them 
except as doing something. Like their God and 
King, they are ever thinking of others whom they 
can encourage, comfort or help. Angels, as the 
name implies, are God’s messengers sent to meet 
us on our way. “Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation,’ and this means, to help every 
single one of us. To some of us they come in our 
hour of joy, even as they came to Mary to tell her 
she was to be the mother of our Lord. To others, 
as to Mary Magdalene, in our hour of sorrow, to 
comfort us as we stand by a loved one’s grave. 
To one they come when he is about his ordinary 
work, as they came to Gideon as he threshed_ his 
wheat. To another, as to Jacob, in visions of the 
night. They appear to Elijah in his hunger; to 
Joshua needing guidance; to Hagar fretting over 
her child ; to S. Paul in shipwreck; to S. Peter in 
prison; to Cornelius on his knees; to Christ in 
His Temptation, Transfiguration and Agony. At 
every other page of the Bible they are there, as 
if to show us that there is no part of God’s work 
of mercy and love with which they have not some- 
thing to do. They are not merely praising God in 
heaven, or praying for the coming of God’s King- 
dom. They are actively working with God to 
hasten its coming. 

(c) How do the angels in heaven do the will of 
God? Cheerfully, lovingly, unquestioningly. God 
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speaks, and it is done. They care not what 
manner of errand or work it is, exalted or humble, 
so long as it is God’s work. They go as readily to 
comfort and help Hagar the servant-maid, as to 
deliver the Apostle S. Peter or S. Paul out of 
prison or shipwreck. They enter heartily into the 
will of God. No action, in their eyes, is slight or 
lowly that is done for love of Him or for the good 
of man. 

God’s Kingdom in its glory has come in heaven, 
because His will is perfectly done there. It will 
come on earth, as soon as God’s will is done here in 
the same spirit. 


Op Sy WS AA BRE VEU L 


“GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD.” 


fg 


OW are we to understand these simple words ? 

Some will tell you: They are plain enough, 

in all conscience, and they mean just what they 

say. In them we ask God to give us day by day 

the bare food we need to keep our body alive and 
healthy. 

Others say: No! The words “daily bread” are 
to be taken in a higher sense. “Man does not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” The bread for which 
we here pray is, not the food for our body, but for 
our soul, 

Both are right and both are wrong. God does 
not do things by halves. Man came from God’s 
hands with a body, a mind and a soul, and God 
sees to it that each has its proper food. S. Augus- 
tine was not far off the mark when he wrote: Here 
we pray (1) for the loaf of bread to keep our body 
in health ; (2) for the bread of the Word of God 
to keep our mind and heart in health ; (3) for the 
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food of the Body and Blood of Christ to keep our 
soul in health. 


To begin with, let us take the words “ daily bread ” 
in the plain ordinary sense in which thousands pray 
them every day, when they ask God to give them 
that food for the body without which they cannot 
live. Whatever else the words may mean, there is 
no question at all that Christ intended them to 
cover this. 

But what are we to understand by bread? Does 
it mean what it says, bread and bread only, or a 
great deal besides, so long as we do not ask for 
luxuries? Let us take the trouble to be clear on 
this point, for much hangs on it. 

In the Bible, there are two broad principles laid 
down which will greatly help us to a right under- 
standing of this matter. One is: “if a man will 
not work, neither let him eat,” the other: “the 
labourer is worthy of his reward.” The whole tenor 
of such passages as Gen. iii. 19; Deut. xxv.4; Psalm 
xxxvii. 25; S. Matth. vi. 25—34; 1 Cor. ix. 7—I1; 
1 Tim. v. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 10o,—and many more,— 
is to the effect that, while God has no room for 
drones, or cumberers of the ground, in this world or 
the next, He claims for every honest workman, as 
his right, all that is essential to keep him in health 
and vigour. 

So, I take it, in the prayer “give us this day our 
daily bread,” Christ bids the worker ask for all 
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that he really needs for his bodily comfort and 
welfare, so as to enable him to do his life-work 
well. Our Lord chooses the word “bread,” how- 
ever, so as to exclude luxuries that we can easily 
do without. 

I am not going to limit the term “daily bread ” 
too narrowly. The interpretation to be put upon 
it will naturally vary with different people and 
under different circumstances. Christ means us to 
take it in a broad sense. I should define “daily 
bread” as covering anything and_ everything 
requisite to enable a man to make the very best 
possible use of those gifts or faculties God has 
lent him for his life-work in that station of life he 
may occupy. 

There are human conditions and occupations, 
where the physical and mental strain is so great, 
that more and better food than ordinary is an 
absolute necessity to make up for the wear and 
tear to the constitution. Even S. Paul told 
Timothy, a bishop: “Drink no more water, but 
use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine 
often infirmities.” 

More than this. If we are right in our definition, 
and “daily bread” is to cover everything really 
essential to the proper performance of our life- 
work, I should include anything in the way of a 
holiday, or rest, or food, or drink, or amuse- 
ment and personal comforts (in moderation), 
which conduces to this good end. Christ does 
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not insist on prison-fare, neither does he want us 
to live the life of a hermit. He graced a wedding- 
feast with His Presence, and there turned water 
into wine in large quantity. 

This, then, seems to me to be the meaning of 
“give us this day our daily bread” :—Father, I am 
here to do the life-work Thou hast given me to do. 
In so far as I do this work, and to enable me to do 
it thoroughly, I ask Thee, Father, for those things 
which are essential to my health and vigour of body 
and mind. 


So far, most of my readers will probably have 
gone with me. I am not so sure that what follows 
will be equally to the liking of all. 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” There is not 
a day that we do not say these words, every single 
one of us. The question we now have to ask our- 
selves is this: On my lips, is this prayer a reality or 
a sham? 

In one sense, no doubt, it is a very real prayer for 
each one of us. It is the only petition in the Lord’s 
Prayer in which we ask for those earthly good things 
so dear to our hearts. Therefore when Christ gives 
us the chance of praying for something we ourselves 
want, we eagerly seize the opportunity. 

True, but we are apt to forget one very important 
point about this petition. It is a prayer against 
selfishness, sloth and self-indulgence. 

Selfishness. On this point we have already touched 
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(chap. iii). As we saw, in our Lord’s Prayer it is 
always “our,” “us,’ never, “ my,” “me. God will 
not have us pray for ourselves, unless we pray for 
others at the same time. If you only think of 
yourself, when you approach God to ask Him for 
a favour, and leave your neighbour out of your 
reckoning, is God likely to encourage that spirit of 
selfishness? Your prayer is a waste of breath, and 
worse. 

Now some of us daily say these words: “ give us 
this day our daily bread,” without ever really praying 
or even feeling them. Many of us have never known 
what it is to be anxious about our daily food. It is 
always there ready for our use. Zhe very poor know 
this anxtety but too well: the widow working hard 
and late, at her wits’ end how to gain the means of 
satisfying her little ones with a crust. 

It is precisely because Christ wants us to re- 
member and “visit the widow and the orphan in 
their affliction” that He puts on the lips of rich as 
well as poor the words, “ give ws this day our daily 
bread.” He means to compel us to think of the 
thousands in our midst who are literally starving, 
and we heed it not. 

The story of Dives and Lazarus is as true now as 
1900 years ago. Christ’s Dives, like all Jews, was a 
regular churchgoer, put money in the alms-box, read 
his Bible, said his prayers, and felt that he had done 
all that God required of him. All the while, God 
had purposely placed poor Lazarus on his door-step, 
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pointing out to Dives where his plain duty lay. It 
was staring him in the face, but he preferred to close 
his eyes to that unpleasant fact. 

We read the story nowadays, and our righteous 
anger is kindled against the man. We are heartily 
glad to see him cast into hell for his utter selfishness 
of heart. To our intense surprise, God whispers in 
our ear, “ Thou art the man.” 

Lazaruses by the score are lying at our very doors, 
and we heed it not. We will not stop to think of 
the dark underworld of woe that lies beneath the 
shining surface of our own comfortable lives. We 
do not like even to be reminded of the bleak rooms, 
and threadbare clothes, and half-starved bodies of 
God’s poor. It makes us miserable and is not to 
our liking, so we shut our eyes to this terrible reality, 
or ease our conscience by doling out a few crumbs 
here and there with a niggardly hand, and then 
ignore it. 

We are told that when Marie Antoinette passed 
to her bridal in Paris, the halt, the lame, the blind, 
the ragged were carefully kept out of her way, lest 
their wretched appearance should mar her joy. The 
queen was to see bright people and smiling faces 
only. No sign of affliction, sickness or misery was 
to meet her eye or disturb her serenity. Ere long, 
the poor queen had a very close view of misery’s 
children, whether she liked it or not, and at their 
hands she drank to the dregs the cup of their life’s 
bitterness. 
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In exactly the same way, most of us have the 
sorry trick of gliding over the painful and unpleasant 
things of life. No glimpse of the world’s woes and 
sufferings is to intrude on our own comfortable life 
or disturb its serenity. We pass by the dark facts of 
life—its sorrows, its misery, its tragedies,—with 
averted face, and selfishly “‘ hide our heart in a nest 
of roses.” 

Thus is the natural impulse of pity checked by 
selfish indulgence, the desire of helping our poor 
brethren blighted by the disinclination to break in 
upon an easy-going life. At the back of our hearts, 
something prompts us to be ministering angels, up 
and doing on God’s errand of mercy and love. Then 
comes the afterthought: It is nasty work, and think 
of the pleasant things you will have to give up for it. 
So we quench the divine voice in our hearts, and let 
it die at last. 

One of the saddest sights in life is the vision of 
those called by their own hearts, by their edu- 
cation, by their faith, by the mute appeal of the 
sorrows of others, to labour for the good of their 
fellows,—and yet content to dream away their lives 
in selfish ease, listless spectators of the misery, sins 
and needs of their brethren. 

Self-indulgence. This is only another side of the 
same picture. If you would exclude the sights and 
sounds of a suffering world, you must wrap yourself 
up entirely in your own joys and ignore others’ 
tears. 
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Do not misunderstand me. Christ does not want 
us to live on prison-fare or a doleful hermit-life. He 
graced a wedding by His Presence, and when Levi 
“made a great feast” in His honour, our Lord gladly 
went to it. He wants us to share the joys as well 
as the sorrows of our fellow-men, and to enjoy with 
grateful hearts such pleasant things as God offers. 
He knows that nothing braces a man for his life- 
work like cheerfulness. All the more does Christ 
hate and condemn that self-indulgence which turns 
aman into a slave to the flesh and a selfish wretch, 
that excessive love of creature comforts which dulls 
the mind, clogs the heart, deadens the soul, and 
utterly incapacitates a man for his true life-work. 

“Think,” says Bishop Gore, “of the huge sums of 
money spent in our rich households on expensive 
wines and luxuries. Listen to Christian men and 
women discussing the marriage of their son or 
daughter, and wondering whether they can possibly 
live on £5,000 a year. Then ask yourself what 
meaning to such people the words, ‘ give us this day 
our daily bread,’ can bear.” 

Not without meaning are God’s words in His 
Bible: “ Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, ye 
that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch yourselves 
upon your couches, and eat the lambs of the flock ; 
that chant to the sound of the viol; that drink wine in 
bowls and anoint yourselves with the chief ointments, 
but are not grieved for the ruin and affiiction of Joseph 
(your brother). 
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Depend upon it, all such selfish indulgence is 
bound to have a sorry end. It is suicidal in this 
world, as Marie Antoinette found to her cost, and so 
shall we. Both here and hereafter, God calls men to 
a terrible account for it all. 

Sloth. It is not only of the poor that God writes : 
“if a man will not work, neither shall he eat.” Our 
Church Catechism speaks not only to the son of our 
gardener or ploughman when it tells us to “learn to 
labour truly to get our own living and to do our duty 
in that state of life unto which it shall please God to 
call us.” No one on earth has the right to be a 
lounger or a wastrel. 

I do not for one moment wish to imply that 
because a man does not literally “eat his bread in 
the sweat of his brow,” therefore he is not a working 
man. Very far from it. My idea of work is too 
high for that. 

Every man, woman or child whose life is a ray of 
sunshine, scattering the shadows that darken the lives 
of others,—every man, woman or child who raises 
a hand to lighten the burden that weighs heavily on 
weary shoulders, is a ministering angel and doing 
right good work for God and man. 

On the other hand, a man may toil hard eighteen 
hours a day, yet, with it all, have such a selfish, surly, 
hard heart within him that he is a blight on all 
around him. Let that man labour as hard as he 
will, you never can say of such a man that he 
is one of God’s working-men. He is working for the 
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meanest of all masters, self, and his real value to 
God or man is nil. 

A rich man, who never does a stroke of manual 
work, may not only be a good man, but the best of 
workmen. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David were rich 
beyond our dreams, yet they were God’s men. Not 
a word has the Bible to say against a man’s getting 
on in the world, if only he does it with clean hands, 
a clear conscience, and a heart ever ready to look 
upon his wealth as a trust, a loan from God. The 
Bible never condemns riches, except when wealth 
carries with it that love of money for its own sake, 
which makes a man make a God of his gold, ready 
to sell his soul to get it, overreaching his neighbour 
whenever he can, and then hoarding his wealth for 
purely selfish ends. 

The same God Who has lent a labourer his strong 
hands as “zs talent, or the doctor zs skill, has 
entrusted to the rich man his money as “zs talent 
for his own use and for the good of others as well. 
It is a loan and a trust, for which God will assuredly 
hold him responsible and call him to account. If he 
makes a good use of it, the rich man is a fellow- 
worker with God for the good of men, as few others 
are. 

Well, you will say, that is true, but what of the 
very weak, the sick, the crippled? They cannot 
work, be they ever so willing. What then becomes 
of your test-principle: “if a man will not work, 
neither let him eat”? 
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Not work! These poor souls can and often do 
work for God and man in a way that puts us stronger 
men and women to shame. Do you mean to tell me 
that Job, when he was a mass of leprosy and putrid 
sores, was not working for God and man? He was a 
living sermon preaching patience and implicit trust 
in God in a way that these divine virtues were never 
yet preached from any pulpit in the world. 

When next you are in a peevish, murmuring mood, 
fancying that “all things are against you,” and life 
is not worth living, go to the nearest hospital-ward. 
There you will see much that will make you think 
less of your petty imaginary woes, and touch your 
heart, if you have one. 

But it is not so much at the harrowing cases 
I want you to look. On many a bed you will see 
poor sufferers, whose lot is terribly hard, yet with 
a smile on their lips, and cheerful contented faces 
reflecting the peace of God deep down in their 
hearts. 

These are they who have learnt S. Paul’s hard 
lesson: “in whatsoever state of life I am, therewith 
to be content.” They take the rough with the 
smooth as equally coming (provided they have not 
brought it upon themselves) from the hands of God, 
Who does all things well, and thank Him for it all. 

These patient uncomplaining lives are a song of 
praise, an anthem gladly heard in Heaven itself. 
They are living sermons, touching and rebuking our 
murmuring hearts, as pulpit-sermons never can or 
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will. Every moment of their lives, they are working 
the best of works, “They also serve, who only stand 
and wait.” 


If this is true, then there is not a single one of us, 
rich or poor, in sickness or in health, who cannot 
truly pray “give us this day our daily bread,” as 
Christ wants us to pray it. God only attaches one 
condition: “if any man will not work, neither let 
him eat.” The day will come when man will 
endorse it. 


CRA RE es Vind 


“GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD.” 
B. 


N our last chapter, we said that Christ means the 

words “daily bread” to cover everything requi- 
site to enable us to do our life-work thoroughly. 

One other thing we saw. The world’s and God’s 
judgment of a man’s life-work are two totally 
different things. In the world’s eyes, a man’s life 
has been a success when he has done well for him- 
self and amassed much goods (Ps. xlix. 18). God 
asks, zof: Has the man done well for himself? 
but: Is the world any the better for his having 
been in it? 

Unfortunately, God’s view of our life-work, as . 
consisting mainly in helping others and doing 
them all the good we can, does not come naturally 
to us at all. This altruistic spirit of self-sacrifice 
we are ready enough to admire—zxz other people, 
but we mostly leave it undeveloped in ourselves. 
Like S. Paul, we can see clearly enough that it is 
the right and good thing for us to do, but we follow 
the opposite course (Rom. vii. I5—19). 

Explain it as we may, it zs more easy to be bad 
than to be good. S. Paul found it out to his cost, 
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and Christ tells us the same thing in so many 
words: “Broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many there be that go in thereat... 
Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life ; and few there be that find it.” 

Our readers will ask: What has all this to do 
with our subject, ‘‘give us this day our daily 
bread”? Much every way, and for this reason. 

Up to now we have arrived at three conclusions 
which seem right and true : ) 

(1) God’s “daily bread” fits us to do our life- 
work thoroughly. 

(2) Our life-work is to help others all we can. 

(3) Yet, even when God has fed us with His 
daily bread, in body and mind, we do not do our 
life-work. 

Why don’t we? Is it God’s daily bread that is at 
fault, or have ze forgotten something ? Yes, we have. 
The bread for our body and mind we have hitherto 
prayed for is not enough. We want it also, and a 
great deal more, for our soul. Then; if we have 
that soul-food and feed on it rightly, we shall have 
both the will and the power to do our life-work 
properly. 

And how does God give us this food of our souls? 
In many ways. He deals out to each one of us 
just the special food we need, and he feeds no two 
of us exactly alike. He knows each one of us, His 
children, so well that He is aware that one man’s 
meat is another’s poison. At a glance He sees 
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what kind of food is best calculated to strengthen 
your weak will and quicken my slumbering con- 
science into life, so He sends us sickness or health, 
joy or sorrow, comfort or rebuke, as the case 
may be. 

God has special methods of dealing with each 
soul individually according to its personal needs. 
He longs to soften these hard selfish hearts of ours 
and make them more loving and tender so that 
they may be full of fellow-feeling for others, more 
ready to help them, and of some real use in God’s 
world. In the Bible we read, “And Jacob went on 
his way, and the angels of God met him.” So, at 
every turn, God sends His angels, with just the 
food you and I need, to meet us on our way. If 
you ask me where and when the angels meet us, 
I cannot tell, for they meet no two of us in the 
same place or in the same way. Yet there are 
times when they are very near to each one of us. 

For instance, I think heaven is very near to us 
whenever we kneel before God in private prayer, 
and speak to Him as a child talks to a father he 
loves and trusts. Nothing brings us so near to 
God as the outpouring of a full heart, when we 
approach God simply and reverently, telling Him 
our joys and sorrows, our hopes and fears, our 
sins and temptations, all that is in our heart. The 
more simplicity there is in your heart as you pray, 
the more it is like the heart of a little child, the 
more does God love your prayer and gladly hear 
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it. Zhen, I am sure that, just as in Gethsemane 
there appeared to the praying Christ an angel from 
Heaven strengthening Him, so unto you, too, the 
angels of God shall come to strengthen you as you 
pray, even though you see them not. 

But it is not only when you speak to God in your 
prayers, or when He speaks to you in His Holy 
Word, that God feeds and strengthens your soul. 
He is doing it every hour of the day. He is 
feeding you in your hour of sadness or gladness, in 
your play or your work, your sickness or health, 
your dealings with others and theirs with you, your 
aspirations and temptations. There is not a single 
experience in your life when God is not knocking 
at the door of your heart, to see if you will open 
unto Him. “If any man open unto Me, I will 
come in, and sup with him, and he with Me.” 

But over and above these special methods which 
are the same for no two of us, God, in His infinite 
Love, has clearly pointed out to us certain well- 
known ways in which we can a// come to Him for 
the food of our souls. We call them “God’s 
means of grace.” As I am writing, not for this or 
that individual in particular, but for many readers, 
it is of these means of grace I would now speak. 
What are they? These, amongst others: God’s 
Bible; His House of Prayer; The Body and 
Blood of our Lord. Here we have three of God’s 
appointed channels of blessing through which He 
pours into our hearts the strength, comfort and 
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light without which our spiritual life would starve 
and die. 

The Bible. This is certainly one of the main 
channels through which God feeds the hungry soul. 
Christ loved and knew His Bible as we do not. 
This is what He says of it from His own ex- 
perience: “ Man does not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” The Bible is God’s Word, therefore feed 
on that and it will satisfy all your wants. 

I do not mean to say that the reading of one 
chapter, or of a dozen chapters for the matter of 
that, will in itself feed your soul or do you any 
manner of good. It will not, till the Bible’s words 
get right down into your heart and life. You 
must, as our collect well puts it, “inwardly digest” 
God’s Word. You must let the comforts of the 
Bible enter into your heart of hearts, and they will 
ever be there to cheer you in your sorrow. You 
must let its rebukes sink deep into your conscience, 
and then they will lead you to mend your evil 
ways. You must let the Bible-promises speak to 
your very soul of a great Future, thus will they 
spur you on to prepare for it in the only way that 
is of any worth,—by so living your daily life here 
that it will be the stepping-stone to the life Eternal. 

But, remember, the Bible has only done half its 
work as the food of your soul, if it only makes 
you think of how you are to comfort your own 
sorrow, mend your own evil ways, save your own soul, 
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You have not even learnt the A B C of the 
Bible’s message, if you are so wrapt in self that 
you can look all around you, see others with their 
sorrows, their sins, their souls to save, and this 
is as nothing to you. Open your Bible again and 
read it a little better. Try to grasp something of 
the meaning of our Lord’s Golden Rule in His 
sermon on the Mount (S. Matth. v. 38—48). Read 
the story of Him Who was the Man of Sorrows, 
yet went about wiping away the tears. from others’ 
eyes; Who hungered, yet never worked a miracle 
to stave off that hunger, though He did so, over 
and over again, to feed others; Who suffered, yet 
His only thought was to lighten the pain of others ; 
Who so loved those who hated Him, that He 
gladly laid down His life to save theirs. 

Or is this too high a model for you? Then 
open your Bible at the Old Testament. Look at 
the man Moses, who prayed God to blot his own 
name out of the Book of Life and write there 
instead the names of his people whom he loved so 
dearly. 

By all means, save your own soul first. Ask 
God to create in you, and make for yourself, a new 
heart and a right spirit. You will never do any 
good for God or man till you have done that, for 
your work must ever be what you yourself are, 
But if you would really save your own soul alive, 
read your Bible and try to learn the meaning of 
these words: “he that would save his life shall lose 
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it, and he that loseth his life for My sake shall 
find it”; or of these other words: “have fervent 
charity among yourselves, for charity shall cover 
the multitude of sins.” 

I say it again, you may be sure of this, that you 
have not yet learnt the A B C of the Gospel of Love, 
you are not even on the outskirts of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, till you have in you some of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the service of others on 
which that Kingdom is wholly built. 

The House of Prayer. This is another of the 
channels through which God pours His goodness 
and strength into us and “refresheth the soul when 
it is weary.” 

I think we are all of us more or less apt to take 
an altogether wrong view of the reason why God 
bids us “not to forget the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is.” We fancy God 
lays stress on Public Worship, because He insists 
on man giving Him the honour and glory that is His 
due. 

In one sense, this is true. But if you think this is 
God’s only or main reason, you must have a very low 
idea of our Heavenly Father, Whose first and last 
thought is far more of what He can do for His 
beloved children, than of what they are to do for 
Him. 

_, Our Father does yearn for our grateful love. Like 
any true father, He is pleased to see His children 
thankfully appreciate His loving-kindness to them. 
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But He is a thousandfold more concerned for our 
own good than He is jealous of the honour due unto 
His Holy Name. It is for our own sakes that He 
implores us to assemble ourselves together as a 
united Family in His Presence. Reflect a moment, 
and you will see it is so. 

Even looking at it from a purely selfish personal 
point of view, if we only knew how truly the praise 
of God and the good of man go hand in hand, we 
should be far more ready to say, with the Psalmist : 
“I was glad when they said unto me, we will go 
into the House of the Lord.” 

I know of no better definition of Public Worship 
than that given us in our own Prayer Book. ‘“ We 
assemble and meet together to acknowledge our sins 
before God ; to render thanks for the great benefits 
that we have received at His hands ; to set forth His 
most worthy praise ; to hear His most Holy Word ; 
and to ask those things which are requisite and 
necessary, as well for the body as the soul.” 

Now each time we confess our sins, that is to say, 
ask ourselves : What does God think of me? and see 
ourselves as God sees us; each time we thank God 
out of a really grateful heart and let the conviction of 
His loving-kindness sink into our very soul; each 
time we let Him really speak to us out of His Holy 
Word ; each time we ourselves truly speak to Him 
in prayer, voicing the pure desires of our heart,— 
what are we doing? Worshipping God? Yes, but 
at the same time wondrously strengthening, en- 
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nobling, transfiguring the whole of our own char- 
acter for good. Hence it is that, in His House 
of Prayer, God does verily feed our own individual 
soul, yours and mine. 

But, here again just as with our Bible-reading, if 
we only look at Public Worship from this personal 
point of view, if we only value it for the spiritual 
good we ourselves derive from it, God’s House of 
Prayer has only done half its gracious work. It has 
failed in its main purpose, and not really fed our 
souls as God intended. 

Think again, and you will see it for yourself. 
Each time we “assemble and meet together” in His 
House, our Father is giving us an object-lesson. It 
is as if He said to us in so many words: I have 
asked you to assemble here before Me, men, women 
and children, rich and poor, high and low, one with 
another ; I want you all to take part in this united 
service with one mind, one heart, one voice, one soul. 
Why? Because I want you to realise, above all else, 
that you are all brothers and sisters, members of one 
Family, children of One Father. I want you to have 
that warm love one towards the other which I, your 
Father, feel towards each one of you. 

This, I take it, is the wish nearest to our Father’s 
loving Heart in bringing us, His children, together 
as a united Family in His House. It is this spirit of 
“brother clasping the hand of brother,” the grace of 
unselfishness and self-sacrifice, which is the staple 
food wherewith God feeds us in His House of Prayer. 
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It is this same spirit that gives our united prayers 
their supreme value and efficacy. 

I am confident that, valuable and efficacious as 
private prayer undoubtedly is, wzzted prayer is the 
kind of prayer which is all-powerful with God. 
Christ Himself says so. “If two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them of My Father Which is in 
heaven.” Iam sure we treat prayer too much as the 
effort of the individual, whereas (if we are to believe 
Christ’s words) the most effective prayer is that 
volume of prayer and praise which goes up as from 
one heart to God from the united company of His 
true children. 

A moment’s reflection will show us that this 
stands to reason. In our private prayers, we think 
too much of our own personal wants and needs. We 
cannot help it. When we pray as a united Family 
of God’s children in His House, our small individual 
wants fall into the background. We ask God only 
for those things which conduce to the common good 
of all. 

Such prayers are undoubtedly more in harmony 
with the will of our Father. True, nothing is too small 
to bring to Him Who numbers the very hairs of our 
head; and in everything, small or great, God wants 
us to make our requests known unto Him. If our 
request is conducive to our own best good and the 
general welfare of mankind, God will grant it. If it 
clashes with the best good of the human race, God 
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will not grant it; and I hope we are not selfish 
enough to wish that He should. 

We cannot do without private prayer ; but, from its 
very nature, united prayer is so much more unselfish 
that, I am confident, it is infinitely more effective, if 
properly performed, and more powerful for good than 
any amount of solitary efforts on the part of indi- 
viduals. In private prayer we are units; in united 
prayer we are a solid Body; and a compact army is 
any day worth double the same amount of scattered 
soldiers each doing as he thinks right in his own 
eyes. 

Holy Communion. On this, the best and greatest 
of all God’s channels of grace, I shall say very few 
words. Here, if anywhere, we feel in our heart of 
hearts what God meant when He said to Moses: 
“Take thy shoes from off thy feet, for the ground 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 

Each time we hear the words : 


‘* Draw nigh and take the Body of the Lord, 
And drink the Holy Blood for you outpoured ; ” 


we echo Keble’s words: 


“It is my Maker, dare I stay? 
It is My Saviour, dare I turn away?” 


There, God does verily feed our soul, and we . 
know by personal experience how true are Christ’s 
words: “I am the Bread of Life: he that cometh 
to Me shall never hunger.... I am the living 
Bread that came down from Heaven; if any man 
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eat of this Bread, he shall live for ever, and the Bread 
that I will give is My Flesh, which I will give for 
the life of the world.” 

There, as nowhere else, if we receive it aright, 
“our sinful bodies are made clean by His Body, 
and our souls washed through His most precious 
Blood, and we dwell in Him, and He in us,” 

But, as with the Bible, as with Public Worship, 
so here again, if we only come to Holy Commu- 
nion for the good it does us individually, we are 
entirely missing its main object. “For we, being 
many, are one bread and one body, for we are all 
partakers of that one bread.” 

Is not this precisely what Holy Communion is 
intended to bring forcibly home to us? The very 
word itself tells us so. What does the term “Com- 
munion” mean? Common union. Union with 
whom? Union with our Father, and through Him 
_ with every single one of His children in heaven or 
in earth. Our communions are a sham and a 
hypocrisy, if, after solemnly pledging our ad- 
herence to the Fatherhood of God and Brother- 
hood of Man, we go forth and straightway belie 
our pledge. And this we do every time we see 
the sin, misery or needs of our brethren mutely 
appealing to us for help, yet pass by on the other 
side. 

Would you know how Christ would have you 
act after Holy Communion? Read S. John xiii. 
There you will see Christ still in that upper room, 
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where He and the Twelve have just eaten together 
the Last Supper in which He instituted this Holy 
Communion. Immediately after Supper, He rises 
from that Holy Communion Table. What for, do 
you think? To wash His disciples’ feet! Why did 
He do this humble, if kindly, act just then, on such 
a very solemn occasion? Because this simple act 
of kindness, in Christ’s eyes, was the natural sequel 
of what had just gone before it. It was an object- 
lesson to teach His disciples this: you have just, in 
your Holy Communion, pledged yourselves to be one 
with God and one with your brethren around you. 
Do not stop there. Prove it by your actions. The 
best and only proof of the reality of your oneness 
lies in your readiness to do any act of kindness, 
however simple, any service, however menial, to 
your brethren whenever you have the chance of 
giving them a helping hand. Go and do it. 


To sum up. “Give us this day our daily bread ” 
is a prayer to God for the food essential to our 
health of body and soul. Everyone has the right 
to ask for this daily bread, if he has a mind to 
work ; not otherwise. Life does not consist merely 
of meals. Our Father feeds us in body and soul 
to fit us for our life-work. Find out your life- 
work; stand to it; do what you can. God asks 
no more. But the time is short; redeem it. “The 
night cometh when no man can work.” 


CHART PRE: 


FORGIVE US, AS WE FORGIVE. 


“ Forgive us our trespasses.’ In these four words 
we are face to face with two of the deepest problems 
in the world: Szz, and Forgzveness of stn. 

Sin,—what is sin? How did it come into God’s 
world? Forgiveness,—how can a man’s evil deeds be 
wiped out and be as if they were not? 

When a young man asked John Newton about the 
origin of evil, this good Christian replied: “I am 
more anxious to get sin out of the world than to 
know how it got in.” This saying is not really so 
wise as it sounds. It zs.a matter of vital importance 
to us to know how and where sin takes its rise, if we 
would attempt its cure. 

Christ knew this. Sin is a disease, and Christ, 
just because He is the Good Physician, diagnoses 
the disease carefully before He prescribes its remedy. 
“ For out of the heart of man proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, &c. ... all 
these evil things come from within, and defile the 
man.” In the soul Christ declares sin has its root, 
and in the soul Christ proceeds to deal with it 
straightway. 

Sin is “the cancer of the heart,” said a very wise 
man of old. I do not think we can better this 
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definition. Sin, like cancer, starts from very small 
beginnings, but soon strikes its root deep, grows and 
spreads apace, ever sending its feelers wider and 
wider, till at last it taints and poisons the whole 
constitution. Like cancer, again, unless sin can be 
eradicated, completely cleared out of the system by 
radical means, the end of it is—death. Of sin, as 
of cancer, we say of the first symptoms, they look so 
harmless, “is it not a little one ?”” Look again a few 
years later. The apparently harmless has passed into 
the bad, the bad into the worse, the worse into the 
unspeakable, 

When William the Conqueror’s father was leaving 
for the Holy Land, he made the peers of Normandy 
swear allegiance to his infant son. Seeing the barons 
smile at the feebleness of the babe, the king quietly 
said: “ He is little, but he will grow.” He did grow. 
That baby-hand ere long ruled the nations with a 
rod of iron. 

Exactly the same thing may be said of evil in its 
slenderest form: “It is little, but it will grow.” In 
its infancy, it does look so small and so innocent,— 
a mere glance, a flash of thought, a passing fancy, 
a light word, a gesture, a touch,—yes, and it ends by 
producing a Cain, a Balaam, a Judas, a Nero. We 
just glance at the forbidden fruit. It seems good 
and pleasant to the eyes. We dally with the faint 
suggestion to evil. The lingering thought soon 
awakes the burning wish. Then comes the hasty 
act, and the mischief is done. ‘“ Then the lust, when 
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it hath conceived, beareth sin; and the sin, when it 
is full grown, bringeth forth death.” Christ was 
right, the angry man is a potential murderer, the 
lustful look is the high-road to adultery. The act 
is but the flower of which the thought was the 
seed. 

But, again we ask, what is sin? In a former chapter 
(V.), we have already defined it as selfishness run wild; 
a setting up of our own will against God’s will ; 
wantonly flying in the face of what we know God 
wants us to do and deliberately choosing what is 
distasteful to Him. In a word, the root of sin lies 
in a perverted will. The will in man is like the 
helmsman of a ship with his hand on the tiller. It 
steers the whole course of our life’s every action. So 
when there is a sinful will, there is sin in our looks, sin 
in our thoughts, sin in our words, sin in our acts, sin 
everywhere, The fountain-head is poisoned, so all 
that springs from it is tainted too. 

Let me try and go a little deeper. In each one of 
us there is a mysterious something which no human 
eye has ever seen. It eludes the probe of the doctor 
and the microscope of the scientist. Yet it is there 
all the same, and refuses to be ignored. The Bible 
speaks of it as the “likeness of God” within us; or 
as “the true Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” We call it soul, we call it 
heart, we call it conscience, we call it by various 
names. We do not rightly know what it is. All we 
do know is that it is there, the highest and best part 
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of each one of us, our true self, ever prompting us to 
do whatever is good and right and true. 


“Tt is within ourselves, it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe, 
There zs an immortal centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fulness. 
All round, wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in,” 


Now our whole character and life hangs on how 
we treat this immortal centre, by whatever name we 
choose to call it. We can develope or stunt it, make 
it master or servant. If we will, we can keep our 
heart sound and pure, our conscience tender, and 
then all goes well with us. We are capable of rising 
to the noblest heights. 

But this higher nature does not have it all its own 
way. We have seen that “all round, wall upon wall, 
the gross flesh hems it in.” In other words, if there 
is something of the “ likeness of God” in each one of 
us, there is also a pronounced animal or lower side 
to our nature, and the two are ever striving for the 
mastery. If once this lower or animal-self gets the 
upper hand, we can easily guess what will happen. 
We have dethroned conscience, conviction, reason 
from its seat and given the reins to our passions, 
desires and the “undying savage” that is in us all. 
Degeneration at once sets in, and we are capable of 
dropping to the lowest depths of infamy. It has been 
truly said: “Man is the lord of creation: but no 
known animal possesses such a capacity for degrada- 
tion as man.” Strange as it sounds, the finer a man’s 
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organization, the lower does he fall when he goes to 
the bad, for only the strongest natures make either 
out and out saints or out and out sinners. 

Here, then, is the root of the whole matter. Man 
is a mixture of the god and the animal, and is 
capable of developing either into an angel or a fiend. 
It all depends on what he sets his will upon. There 
you have the mainspring of all he is and does. If 
the heart is healthy, the will must needs be healthy 
too, and, as a natural result, his thoughts, his feelings, 
his actions will follow suit. But once let the heart, 
the fountain-head, become tainted or diseased, and 
the natural outcome is a perverted will, a licentious 
fancy, wayward passions, There is corruption in the 
inward parts, and what can it produce but disease, 
horror, ugliness, misery in the man’s character and 
life ? 

This is what we mean by calling sin a disease. It 
is pandering to the lower animal nature, and throt- 
tling our better self. It turns the best of servants 
into the worst of masters, upsets the orderly equili- 
brium of body, mind, and soul God has designed for 
our perfect health, puts everything out of gear, and 
sets up a State of things that must inevitably lead to 
disaster, and death by moral suicide. “The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint. From the 
sole of the foot even unto the head there is no 
soundness in it; but wounds, and bruises, and 
putrifying sores.” 

If sin means this, is it any wonder that little by 
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little this vile disease blots out the image of God 
in which we are made until there is hardly a trace 
of it left? 

There was once an artist who wished to paint the 
face of an angel. He took as his model a bright, 
fair, innocent child whose features gave every 
promise of a good and happy future. The finished 
picture was so universally admired that he resolved 
to paint a companion-picture, which was to be its 
exact opposite,—the personification of all that is 
most brutal, repulsive, devilish in man, For years 
he visited the jails, slums, lunatic asylums, searching 
for a model. He met with bad and repulsive faces 
by the score, but not one that quite satisfied him. 
He had almost given up his quest as hopeless, when 
one day in a prison he came across the very face he 
wanted. It was the living picture of all that was 
bad, vile, fiendish. Lust, hatred, greed, cunning, 
cruelty, meanness, all were there. He set to work 
to transfer that face to his canvas. In the course 
of conversation with his model, he discovered that this 
was the selfsame man whose face, thirty years before, 
he had painted as the ideal of all that was bright, 
innocent, beautiful, angelic. 

This, in perhaps a lesser degree, is what sin does 
with every one of us. It takes us made in the image 
of God and stamps us with the marks of the Devil. 
Read the life-stories of Cain, the men of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Balaam, Solomon. Read S. Paul’s awful 
first chapter to the Romans, and you will see the 
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picture is not overdrawn. “Let him who thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

Sin is a disease of the heart, and the only remedy 
is to expel the disease and make this sick heart pure 
and healthy again. “Marvel not that I say unto 
you, Ye must be born again.” 

Till then, as a clever writer says: “ We are like 
the master of a castle ruling by force or fear, whilst 
the dungeon below is full of plotting prisoners ready 
at any moment to burst into furious revolt; or we 
resemble a ship at sea with a fire smouldering in the 
hold ; the hatches are battened down, but the smoke 
issuing at many places shows how easily the fiery 
outburst may break out at any moment. This will 
not do. The dungeon must be emptied, filled with 
light, and turned to a better use; the fire must 
somehow be quenched, and the hold filled with a 
new and good freight.” 

No half measures will do in dealing with a bad 
heart. Left to ourselves we may patch up or cover 
our faults and outwardly appear very good and 
respectable. But the better we know ourselves, the 
wider are our own eyes open to the fact that, hide 
them as we will, our faults are there ready to break 
out when least we suspect it. 

There is one cure, and one cure only, for the moral 
disease of the heart. It is God’s cure. God Himself 
must “create a new heart and renew a right spirit 
within us,” and we ourselves must “make ourselves 
a new heart and a right spirit.” Here we need not 
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repeat, what we said in Chapter V. There we saw 
that it wants two to effect the cure,—God and the 
man himself. 

God’s Holy Spirit starts the healing process by 
purifying our thoughts, bracing our will, hallowing 
our feelings. As soon as we respond to this new 
force, as soon as God sees in us the first symptoms 
of returning health in that true repentance which is 
“godly sorrow and a clean life ensuing,” the cure has 
begun in real earnest. God has put us on the road to 
our salvation, given us all the help and strength we 
want for it, and it is for us “to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling.” For we shall 
see it is no child’s play. 

So far as He Himself is concerned, as soon as God 
sees the Prodigal Son, not merely say “I will arise 
and go to my Father,’ but turn his face homeward 
and walk in that direction on his own feet with a 
right good will, God runs to meet him with open 
arms while he is yet a long way off. Instantly, He 
forgives and forgets all the bad things we have done 
against Him. He puts them utterly behind Him, 
and never mentions them any more. “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee: go, and sin no more.” 

But there are two things we should never forget 
about forgiveness. It is not the easy and light 
matter some people fancy. A modern writer tells 
us: “I used to think that if I had done wrong, all 
I had to do was to go to Christ and ask Him to 
forgive me,—which was absolutely true. ‘If we 
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confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins. But I used also to think,—which was 
absolutely false,—that if I did wrong, whatever spirit 
I came to Him in, He simply washed away that sin 
of mine in His blood,—a very simple matter. So 
sin became a cheap thing, and I could go to it next 
day, for was not the remedy of the simplest, and 
easiest, and ever near at hand? Thinking thus lightly 
of forgiveness, I sinned with a light heart.” 

I have heard that kind of thing preached scores of 
times. Such forgiveness is no forgiveness at all. A 
self-respecting man would not have it at any price, 
neither does God offer it on such terms. It proceeds 
from a mere sneaking desire to be let off the punish- 
ment of your badness, and not to be cured of that 
badness, however painful the remedy may be to 
yourself personally. 

‘Sin is not a surface speck of dirt of which we can 
be cleansed in this easy fashion. You might as well 
try to cure a fever-stricken man by washing him! God 
does not forgive you by merely letting you off your 
sins each time you ask Him. No cry to Him for 
forgiveness is of any the slightest avail, unless it 
comes from a heart that knows it is diseased, and 
is so thoroughly and earnestly yearning to be made 
whole again, healthy and full of life that it is ready, 
by God’s grace, to “ work out its own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” God at once hears this earnest 
confession of the truly penitent soul, and the healing 
process has already well begun. 
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But it is not the work of a day, a week, a month 
or a year to be made heart-whole. S. Paul found it 
a life-long process ; so shall we. It goes on day by 
day, on and on, and only so long as we ourselves 
“walk in the light,’ that is to say, do the good 
things God prompts us to do, and not merely dream 
them. 

This is one serious thought about forgiveness, and 
here is another. On these conditions God forgives 
us all our sins, but God does not save us, (or others 
either who have suffered through us,) from the evil 
consequences of our sins. “I know God has for- 
given me long ago,” said a saint, “and forgiven me 
thoroughly, but I never can forgive myself the hurt 
I have done to others’ lives.” 

Look at David. God forgave him his adultery 
and murder; but was it with David and others as if 
he had never done these awful things? Not a bit of 
it! David himself tried all he could, by ‘“heart’s 
sorrow and a clean life ensuing,’ to undo the evil 
he had done. He tried to atone for his bad past 
by doing all the good in his power in his after- 
life. So sincere were his efforts to make reparation 
that God, at the last, calls him: “the man after My 


own heart.” 
Yet he and others had to reap the bitter harvest of 


his bad past. David had murdered Uriah the Hittite 
with the sword. God’s sentence, “the sword shall 
never depart from thy house,” was carried out to the 
very letter in his own family. David had brought 
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the foul taint of impurity into his own home by his 
adultery, and the curse of it poisoned the character 
of his own children. Amnon, his son, dishonoured 
his own sister, while it was Solomon’s “love for 
many strange women” that blasted his faith and 
made shipwreck of his life. 

I verily believe that even in heaven the thought of 
the hurt we have done to the souls and lives of others 
will be a bitter element in our cup of happiness. 

“We cannot follow our own wayward wills 
And feed our baser appetites, and give 
Loose rein to foolish passions year on year, 
And then cry, ‘ Lord, forgive, I believe,’ 


And straightway bathe in glory. Men must learn 
God’s system is too grand a thing for that.” 


Even God cannot undo our bad past. This 
thought, above all else, should make us shudder and 
shrink from sin as the awful thing that it is. 


One more thought. We pray for forgiveness. The 
picture of God we love is: “‘ Gracious is the Lord: 
yea, our God is merciful. As far as the East is from 
the West, so far hath He removed our sins from us,” 

We love this portrait of God. True, but there is 
another side to the picture. 

“We do pray for mercy, 


And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


“ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” Sometimes we almost wish we 
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could leave out these last words altogether. Yet 
over and over again does God remind us that He 
will deal with us as we deal with others. “Be ye 
therefore merciful, as your Father is merciful. Judge 
not, and ye shall not be judged. Forgive, and ye 
shall be forgiven. For with the same measure that 
ye measure withal, it shall be measured to you 
again.” 

Is this not the whole gist and substance of our 
Lord’s story of the two debtors ? The unmerciful ser- 
vant, who owed his master'10,000 talents (£ 3,000,000), 
appeals for mercy and receives it at once. The whole 
debt is cancelled on the spot. And what does he do ? 
He promptly goes to a fellow-servant who owes him 
a hundred pence (£3), insists on instant payment, 
turns a deaf ear to all entreaties, and casts the 
man into prison for debt. His master hears of it. 
Righteously indignant, he calls this unmerciful ser- 
vant into his presence, revokes his former pardon, 
and punishes the man twice as severely as he would 
have done before. “Even so,” says Christ, “shall 
My Heavenly Father do unto you, if ye from your 
hearts forgive not everyone his brother their tres- 
passes.” 

The picture is so true to life; and, as we look 
upon it, does not something whisper to each one of 
us: “Thou art the man”? Here we are with our 
heavy debt of the accumulated sins of a lifetime. 
We come to our Father asking Him to forgive it 
all, and He does. Then what do we do? There is 
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.some one we know, a neighbour who has done us 
a slight wrong, a mere trifle in comparison with 
what our Lord has so freely forgiven us. Instead 
of dealing with Him in that generous forgiving spirit 
which Our Master has shown towards us, we make 
the man’s life a burden to him. We nurse the sore. 
For the sake of the one little pain our friend has 
caused us, possibly quite unintentionally, we forget 
all the good or kindness he has ever shown us in the 
past. We dwell on all the aggravating circumstances 
of his action, exaggerate it out of all proportion to 
the offence, till we hate the man and believe him 
capable of all that is bad. 

Well may we shudder as we pray the words: 
“ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” 

F. D. Maurice used to say: “The aim of our life 
should be so to keep up the sense of God’s forgive- 
ness and love in our minds, that they shall be a 
continual terror and shame to us in all our want of 
forgiveness and love.” 

Shall we try to live up to the standard Christ sets 
before us? Shall we, who are sons of God, try to 
copy our Father’s gentleness, kindness and love, and 
forgive as we ask to be forgiven? If we do, there 
will be a finer perception of the feelings of others. 
and more tenderness for such feelings, greater charity 
and loving-kindness, and much more of that King- 
dom of Heaven on earth, for the coming of which we 
daily pray. 


CHART E ReEXs 


“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION, ETC.” 


A. 


EMPTATION,—what is temptation? Let us 

first clear our minds of hazy notions on this 
point, or we shall never understand our Lord’s 
words ; “Lead us not into temptation.” 

In the Bible itself we meet with statements about 
temptation which, at first sight, seem utterly con- 
tradictory. Thus, S. James speaks of it as if 
it were an unmixed blessing: “ My brethren, count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” 
Christ, on the other hand, in this very prayer, bids 
us ask God zoz to lead us into temptation, as though 
it were an evil thing to be carefully shunned. 

More than this. S. James expressly says: “ Let 
no man say, when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God; for God tempteth not any man. But every 
‘man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own 
lust.” Yet Christ’s own words: “ Lead us not into 
temptation,” distinctly suggest the exact reverse 
of what S. James tells us. 

Many people get over the difficulty by asserting that 
Christ and S. James are here speaking of two totally 
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different kinds of temptation. This sounds plausible, 
only it is not true to fact. They are speaking of 
one and the same thing, and both their statements 
are eternally true. They seem to contradict each 
other, simply because each views the matter from 
a different standpoint. 

The Bible, just because it is the Word of God, is 
full of these apparent contradictions. For example: 
“1, the Lord, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children”; ‘“ The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father.”.—“I and the 
Father are one”; “‘ My Father is greater than I.”— 
“Only believe, and thou shalt be saved”; “ Faith 
without works is dead.” 

So it is here. Christ seems to say one thing, S. 
James another, yet the two notes blend in perfect 
harmony. 


The original and true meaning of the word temp- | 
tation is simply a “trial,” or a “test.” Anything 
which tries a man’s mettle, puts him to the proof, 
reveals the real character of his heart,—is a tempta- 
tion, in the true sense of the word. This is its 
meaning in Holy Scripture, and this was also its 
only meaning in English at the time of the translation 
of our Authorised Version. } 
se in this light, every experience of life is 
a temptation. Our joys and sorrows, our health 
or sickness, our work or play, our adversity and 
prosperity can and do put us to the test quite as 
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effectively as Eve’s temptation in the garden of 
Eden. 

“IT am well aware that, in ordinary speech and 
practice now-a-days, we divide temptations into 
two classes and-call them by different names, re- 
serving the old word “temptation” for allurements 
likely to lead us into sin. We do not usually 
speak of sickness, bereavement or loss of property 
as temptations. We rather call them “trials,” and 
regard them as coming from God for a good purpose. 
On the other hand, all suggestions prompting us 
to do what we ought not to do, such as “the lust 
of the flesh and the lust of the eye,” we label as 
temptations to evil, coming direct from the Devil. 
These we look upon in the light of deliberate seduc- 
tions luring us into sin. 

But is the distinction between a “trial” and a 
“temptation” as real as it appears on the surface? 
As already hinted, the Bible knows of no such 
distinction. It calls them both by one and the same © 
name,—temptation,—and rightly so. It speaks of 
sickness and wealth as temptations. So they are. 

Read the story of Job. It is only a beautiful word- 
picture, but its every detail is true to life. The first 
chapter of Job vividly portrays sickness, bereavement 
and loss of property as direct temptations of the 
Devil, with the deliberate object of making this 
saint of God rebel against and deny his God. 

In like manner, we know that wealth is a loan’ 
and trust from God, yet even our Lord speaks of 
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it as a fertile source of temptation: “ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

Few of us would call poverty by a bad name. 
Yet everyday experience proves that it can tempt 
a man to break the eighth and tenth commandments 
as effectually as a direct temptation to steal or to covet. 
Sickness is often a blessing in disguise, yet, at times, 
it tests our trust in a heavenly Father’s love and puts 
our faith to a very severe strain. Prosperity is 
not an evil in itself, yet that way lies the easy road 
to self-indulgence, sloth and degradation: “ This 
was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom, pride, fulness 
of bread and abundance of idleness.” 

No, we cannot thus draw a hard and fast line 
between “trials” and “temptations.” Sickness, 
bereavement, poverty, wealth, may, and often do, 
lead us into sin every whit as much as what we 
commonly call temptations of the Devil. 

Neither have we any right to say even of tempta- 
tions such as Eve’s, which directly assail the moral 
side of our character, that they are in themselves 
sinful or altogether bad for us. Look at Christ. 
Temptation assailed Him, yet there was nothing 
sinful in His nature, neither was He any the less 
good for being tempted. Our Lord’s Temptation 
once and for all gives the lie to the sweeping asser- 
tion that temptation is sinful or necessarily leads us 
to do wrong. “He was tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin.” Indeed, the writer of the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews assures us it was through 
such fiery ordeals as His Temptation that Christ 
was made perfect in His divine strength. 

So with us. S. James is right: “Count it all 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” Thus 
only can we be made strong and quit us like men. 

Constituted as we are in body and soul, with 
a higher spiritual nature and a lower animal nature 
each ever striving for the mastery, it is as necessary 
for us to know from time to time how we stand 
in the struggle, as it is for a tradesman to balance 
his accounts day by day and week by week, if 
he would avoid bankruptcy. Temptation,—using 
the word in both its senses,—weighs us in the 
balance, puts us to the proof, and clearly tells us 
where we are strong and where we are lacking. 
More than this, if we are men and not weaklings, 
it spurs us to be up and doing. Not only is tempta- 
tion part and parcel of our daily experience but 
it is essential to our moral and spiritual growth. 

A moment ago, we referred to our higher and 
lower natures. Let us clearly understand what 
we mean by these terms. Our bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, says the Bible. That 
is to say, the likeness of God which is in each 
one of us dwells in a body of flesh. This body 
has natural feelings, instincts and appetites, in 
themselves perfectly lawful and healthy, but apt 
to get out of hand if we do not keep them 
under proper control. For instance, the appetite 
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for food iss good and right, so long as it is not 
allowed to run to excess and degenerate into greedi- 
ness through self-indulgence. So with our natural 
feelings. Righteous indignation, as our Lord’s 
example shows, is one of the truest notes of a 
strong manhood, but, uncontrolled by conscience, 
it easily degenerates into malicious anger. 

All our natural feelings, instincts and appetites 
are, at the outset, of this neutral tint, and perfectly 
innocent in themselves. They are there at the 
service of our higher nature to obey its beck and 
call. They only become sinful when we allow them 
to get out of hand and go dead against the prompting 
of conscience. Then our instinct for food degenerates 
into greediness, love becomes lust, and our innocent 
feelings turn into sinful passions. In short, these 
best of servants turn into the worst of masters. 

Our natural feelings and appetites have a trick 

of asserting themselves in this way and _ striving 
for the mastery. The stronger a man’s nature, the 
more spirited are they, and the keener the struggle. 
These are the temperaments that brook no half- 
measures. ‘“ Whatever their hand findeth to do, 
they do it with their might.” Men of this nature 
‘never halt between two opinions. If they serve 
Baal, they follow him out and out; if they serve 
God, they do it heart and soul. They either become 
great saints, like Elijah or S. Paul; or, if they 
sin, “they sin as it were with a cart-rope,” like 
Balaam or Jezebel. 
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Be we what we may, of this neryous spirited 
calibre or of a weaker type, the same fact remains. 
In each one of us, the struggle between the higher 
and lower nature is ever going on. At every turn, 
we are called upon to brace our will and say Yes 
or No to the cravings of our appetites, as conscience 
directs. It was through the craving of hunger that 
Christ was assailed in one of His Temptations. 
It was through his thirst that Noah fell; while 
David succumbed to a degraded instinct which, in 
its nobler form, has done more to raise mankind 
than any other factor on earth. Well might S. Paul 
say that the one thing he had to do was to “ keep 
his body under and bring it into subjection.” 

Constantly our appetites pull one way, conscience 
another. At such times, the making or marring 
of our character, and therefore of our life-work, 
hinges on whether we have the strength of will to 
say Yea or Nay as God and our conscience bid 
us. Her appetites say to Eve: “eat of the fruit” ; 
conscience whispers: “do not touch it.” Irresolute, 
she dallies with the tempter. She knows con- 
science is right, yet the gratification of appetite 
is sweet. The restraints of conscience vanish one 
by one, the promptings of appetite increase. The 
good that she knows begins to pall upon her, the 
evil that she knows not to shine in alluring colours. 
In a hasty moment she stretches her rash hand, 
and the evil deed is done. Promptly, her eyes are 
opened, and she knows that she is naked. She sees 
how weak she has been. 
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This is precisely where the whole essence and 
value of temptation lie. Whatever form it may 
assume, it is a call to us to make our choice. Char- 
acter is the sum-total of all the choices we make 
as we go through life, for every single one of them 
registers itself in our soul. So each temptation 
is a crisis in our life and, for good or ill, our whole 
personality depends on the choice we make. 

But, even when we make a wrong choice, the 
crucial instant of temptation has its redeeming value. 
“ Adam and Eve ate of the fruit, and the eyes of them 
both were opened, and they knew that they were naked.” 
Temptation reveals us to ourselves as we actually 
are, holds up a looking-glass before us and shows 
us ourselves as God sees us, by way of warning 
and to make us ashamed of ourselves and rouse 
us to action. 

The temptation to theft or lust comes upon us 
and we fall. We speak of it as if it were the 
unaccountable weakness of a moment in a life 
hitherto honest and pure. It is nothing of the 
kind. It is only the match which has been ap- 
plied to the gunpowder that was there all along. 
Consciously or unconsciously, we have been har- 
bouring in our hearts dishonest or impure thoughts 
long since, and the actual temptation has merely 
opened the floodgates. 

David, lolling in self-indulgent ease, sees Uriah’s 
wife, and the long pent-up seed-thoughts of impurity 
blossom into adultery. He has long been standing 
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on the edge of a moral precipice and heeded it 
not. His sad slip opens his eyes to the unfathom- 
able depth of the infamy of his heart, and eventually 
proves his salvation. By God’s grace, he at last sees 
himself as God sees him, pulls himself together, 
gathers up the fragments of a life he has all but 
wrecked, offers them to God, and atones for a terribly 
bad past by building a good future out of it. 

S. James is right. “My brethren, count it all 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” Trials 
and temptations come to us to open our eyes and 
reveal to us what is in our hearts, and also to quicken 
us into life. If we are to grow in moral strength, 
we cannot possibly do without them. Even Christ 
had to be made perfect in this way. 

Dr. Temple well says: “Every temptation we 
meet may be made a stepping-stone heavenwards.” 
Temptation is not sin, any more than pleasure, 
or food, or wine is a curse. Like every other 
blessing of God, we can turn temptation into a sin, 
zf we choose, but the blame lies at our own door, 
not with God. No doubt, temptation does bring 
with it the possibility of sin; so does wine the 
possibility of drunkenness, and food of greed. We 
might as well say education is bad, because it makes 
modern criminals so clever; or religion, because it 
leads to Inquisitions, persecutions and Pharisaism. 

Looking upon sin as the source of evil and sin, 
associating it with all that is bad, accustomed to 
speak of it as the work of the Devil,—many, I am 
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well aware, will protest against such doctrine as 
I am advocating. They will naturally urge that, 
driven home to its logical conclusion, the gist of 
my plea is to make God the author of temptation, 
and not the Devil. 

This is a problem on which no man may presume 
to dogmatise. Isaiah boldly declares: “I am the 
Lord, and there is none else. I form the light, and 
create darkness; I make peace, and create evil. I 
the Lord do all these things.” 

The same God, Who sends the sunshine, also 
sends clouds and darkness, creates storms and 
earthquakes, calls into being venomous snakes, 
weeds, thistles and thorns, They have their place 
in God’s economy, Who are we to say that what 
we call temptation and evil are altogether purpose- 
less? “I the Lord create evil, I do all these things.” 

Isaiah’s revelation zs bold. But before you con- 
demn it, think again and think deeply, and you will 
probably come to the conclusion that it is far more 
true than our current theology would have us 
suppose. If you insist that Isaiah is wrong, then 
you must go back to the old Persian creed, and 
maintain that from the beginning of all things there 
have been two co-eternal and rival Gods, a God 
of good and light, and a God of evil and darkness. 
I prefer Isaiah’s: “I am the Lord, and there is none 
else. There is no God beside Me.... I form the 
light and create the darkness; I make peace and 
create evil. I the Lord do all these things.” 
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_ In the next chapter, I shall have still more to say 
on this matter from Isaiah’s point of view, and then 
I shall hope to show how eternally true are the 
divine words: “ Lead us not into temptation,” con- 
tradictory as they may seem to our present plea 
for temptation. 


CHAPTER 3a 


“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION, ETC.” 
B. 


N the preceding chapter, we saw that Isaiah ex- 

pressly declares: “I the Lord make peace and 

I create evil.” Our Lord also speaks of God as if 

He were the author of temptation: “Lead us not 
into temptation.” 

This idea is naturally so repugnant to our minds 
that we cannot but exclaim: How can this be? 
We have already supplied a partial answer to this 
question; but I think we can elucidate it still 
further, if we approach this deep subject from 
another point of view. It is a matter of vital and 
absorbing interest. No pains and no attention can 
be too great to devote to its investigation. 

Let us start with a homely illustration. The 
Lord’s Prayer makes God, above all else, our 
Father. We have already seen how a good father 
trains his sons so that they may grow up good, 
strong, self-reliant men, acting on fixed principles 
and not on the emotional impulse of the moment. 


* This chapter is largely re-written from former addresses and 
notes. It contains occasional thoughts and illustrations frequently 
used by the author in his sermons, and borrowed from sources which 
he is not now in a position to trace and acknowledge.—J. R. C. 
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From their earliest days, he so educates their 
character that, no matter in what situation they 
may find themselves in after-life, they may have 
the conscience to see, the heart to love, and the 
will to choose instinctively the right and straight 
course. 

Their father cannot form their character for 
them, but he helps his sons to mould it for them- 
selves. This he does by his own example and by 
bringing good influences to bear upon them while 
they are under his charge. All the while, he is 
well aware that their best of all teachers are their 
own successes and failures in the hard school of 
experience. He knows the snares and pitfalls that 
await them there, yet he sends them out into the 
world with its joys and sorrows, its trials and 
temptations, its good and bad men, to fight the 
tough battle of life, inch by inch, step by step, for 
themselves. 

He does not expect, he would not wish his sons 
to win the victory too easily. They must learn, in 
the push and pull, the storm and strain, the toil 
and trial of life’s struggle, to estimate their powers 
and their limitations, their weakness and_ their 
strength. All the better if the ordeal is severe. 
The motto: “Blessed is he that exdureth temptation ; 
for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of 
life,” holds good of this world’s prizes, as well as 
of the next. 

If the son is essentially weak, he will of course 
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go to the wall. It is hard to reconcile oneself to 
the stern fact, but it is better for the world at 
large that weak characters should thus be elimi- 
nated and only the best and fittest survive. If the 
son, on the other hand, has any sterling mettle in 
him, his very difficulties prove his salvation. They 
make a constant call upon him for exertion, 
courage, watchfulness, endurance, self-denial, and 
serve to develope, heighten, perfect his character. 
He learns to face his falls and defeats gracefully, 
courageously, rising up each time and going on 
again more watchfully, perhaps more humbly, but 
always more determined to reach the goal. 

The good and wise father knows that cruel as 
_ the struggle of life may seem, it is really our best 
friend and teacher, for it brings its rich compensa- 
tions..-In the race of life here and life hereafter, 
it is by the Cross we conquer, and the more sternly 
a man is made to wrestle with his environment, the 
more likely is he to become heir of all things and 
prevail both with God and man. Hence the truly 
wise father teaches his sons that it is a greater 
thing to try without succeeding, than to succeed 
without trying. 

“Aim high. ’Twere better far 
On wearied wings to fall, 


Than never to have sought a star, 
Or never soared at all.” 


He will tell his sons: Look your failures straight 
in the face and say: Now I know where I am 
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weak. Make no idle excuses for your. faults. 
Recognize them and say : This is bad and vile, 
but it can be redeemed by effort: by the grace of 
God, I can redeem it, and I will. Be men, not 
weaklings, so shall your very mistakes and failures 
be stepping-stones to success, as well as beacons 
telling you what to steer clear of in the future. 

This is how a good and wise father trains his 
sons. He knows that it is not by humouring, 
coddling or pampering them that they will be made 
strong. He also knows that to keep them for ever 
under his wing, to shield them from all possibility 
of evil contamination by not trusting them out of 
his sight or guidance, is the surest way to stunt 
their growth, spoil their character and ruin their 
future. Therefore, though not without some fear 
and trembling, he “counts it all joy when they fall 
into divers temptations,” and lets them work out 
their own salvation. 

Our Heavenly Father trains and educates us in 
exactly the same way. He deliberately makes life 
severe precisely because He wants us to develope 
our talents and capacities to the utmost. Through- 
out, in all ages, God’s government of His World is 
marked by a severity which often seems strange to 
us, but it works out glory and blessing, for the 
action of God’s fiery law is to save, heighten and 
perfect His creatures. God’s severity is at bottom 
the best expression of His infinite love and 
goodness. 
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We have only to look at God’s way of dealing 
with His world at large to find plenty of illustra- 
tions of the strange fact that God is severe in 
order to be kind; or as the Bible quaintly puts it : 
“From His right hand went a fiery law for them: 
yea, He loved His people.” 

Look at God’s ways as revealed in the Book of 
Nature. The sternness of nature is proverbial. 
Cicero suggestively speaks of her as our step- 
mother; she rules us with such a rod of iron. 
Nature knows nothing of indulgence. She makes 
no concessions to ignorance, folly or weakness, 
Obey her, and it is well; but woe betide the man 
who dares to set himself in opposition to her 
arrangements. He is forthwith wiped out. 

Nature ever compels man to be wrestling with 
her. Think of man in his early savage state, 
roaming in the dark forests, living from hand to 
mouth, feeding on acorns, preying on the beasts of 
the field or himself their prey. See him in fear of 
rain and heat and cold and disease, regarding 
them as living demons. See him ignorant of the 
most elementary notions of making any provision 
for himself against starvation, the elements, or 
disease ; and innocent of any but the crudest ideas 
of moral right or wrong. Look at him now, Start- 
ing as Nature’s serf, he has become all but her 
master. He has taken into his service the very 
forces he once so dreaded, taming the animals, 
making the earth yield him corn and fruits and 
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flowers, harnessing the elements to do his bidding, 
fighting with disease. The winds grind his corn 
and carry him across the waters, and the stars 
serve as his guide, while the lightning flashes his 
messages at his will, He has conquered nature by 
wrestling with her, and forcing her to reveal her secrets, 
and she has transformed the savage into a man. 

Nature never allows this stern wrestling to cease 
for a moment, for we have still much to learn. 
Even now we stand in jeopardy every hour. Let 
there be the slightest unwatchfulness or indis- 
cretion on our part, and,—be we good or bad,— 
cold, heat, damp, dirt or excess bring suffering, 
disease, death in their train. Nature overlooks no 
mistakes and exacts the penalty to the last far- 
thing. We live in no Eden Paradise where suffer- 
ing is unknown and fruits grow spontaneously and 
drop into our mouth, but in a world where we 
must learn wisdom by sad experience and eat our 
bread in the sweat of our face. 

Yet it is precisely this never-ending struggle for 
existence and wrestling with nature that has lifted 
this glorious world out of the mire, left barbarism 
behind us, and raised man from an “almost brute” 
to what he is now. In this endless conflict, 
Nature, our stern antagonist, is our great helper, 
ever stimulating us to further exertion and nobler 
achievements, making constant demands upon our 
body, mind and soul so that we may come to the 
full stature of our manhood. 
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Nature trains her children in a strange and stern 
school, but she turns out men. It is the same 
thing when we look at God’s ways in History. In 
its pages, God has written large the lesson that it 
is only through effort, self-denial, endurance, and 
obedience that nations can continue to _ exist. 
Give a people an easy, pleasant lot and degenera- 
tion soon sets in. It is only the stern struggle for 
existence, the pressure of international rivalry in 
commerce and otherwise, the instinct of  self-pre- 
servation which makes nation watch nation and 
keeps them in perpetual anxiety—it is this, and 
this only, that is really nourishing races into 
strength and honour, teaching them that it is the 
“riohteousness of her children,’ as much as her 
other resources, that “exalteth a nation.” 

Cato the Roman asked: “What is to become 
of Rome when she shall no longer have any state 
to fear?” As history tells us, a sorry answer was 
soon given to the question of the veteran patriot. 
After a generation or two of softened conditions of 
peace and security, the Roman tenacity of purpose 
and power, of heroic self-sacrifice, was no more. 
The season of tranquil prosperity and ease brought 
with it selfishness, negligence, indulgence, and the 
days of Rome were numbered. 

Yes, both Nature and History reveal the fact 
that “From God’s right hand goes forth a fiery 
law for men: yea, He loves His people.” He is 
seemingly stern, but only to be kind. He knows, 
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as we do not, that grandmotherly indulgence and 
mildness, coddling and pampering us, are our worst 
foes in friends’ guise. He knows that all our 
sorrows, trials, temptations are His ministering 
angels sent to meet us on our way, if only we will 
recognize these messengers of our Father, welcome 
them, learn of them. He knows that the dread 
spectre of suffering, pain, poverty, disease, toil, is 
an angel saving us from sloth, _ selfishness, 
effeminacy, pride, from a wretched superficiality of 
thought, life and character, “These light afflictions, 
which are but for a moment, work out for us an 
exceeding and an eternal weight of glory.” 

There is a race of savages who believe that the 
strength of a wild animal passes into the man who 
fights and kills it. There is a depth of meaning 
in this quaint fancy. The force, which men have 
broken down in wrestling with a trial, difficulty or 
temptation of any kind, passes into themselves 
and enables them to meet the next obstacle in 
their way with still greater power. 

This is why God, through suffering, trial, temp- 
tation constantly compels us to wrestle with Him. 
I say this deliberately. Contending with trials and 
temptations, we are even as Jacob wrestling with 
God. The fight is long and hard amid the mystery 
of the struggle and the darkness of the night. At 
the time, it seems as if the Power of Evil were 
there to curse, and not God to bless us. We 
suffer in the conflict, as Jacob did. It may be, it 
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probably will be, that we shall bear about us the 
marks of the severe struggle to our dying day; 
even as God touched, in wrestling with him, the 
hollow of Jacob’s thigh and the sinew shrank. 
But if, like Jacob, we wrestle faithfully, bravely, 
perseveringly, the dark night will pass and, at the 
breaking of the day, we shall find ourselves blessed 
of God. We shall hear His words: “Thy name 
shall no more be Jacob, but Israel; for as a prince 
hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed.” 

It was through Temptation and suffering that 
Christ was made strong to win His glorious victory 
over Satan, sin and death. So it is with us, if we 
manfully bear our cross, and take cloud and sun- 
shine, the rough with the smooth, as equally coming 
from God’s hand and thank Him for it all. When 
we are called to face things utterly repugnant to 
flesh and blood, to suffer grievous losses, to ex- 
perience bitter disappointments, to be tortured by 
pain, to lose those whose life is our life, to face the 
fiery ordeal of temptation—God is putting us to 
the proof, wrestling with us to bless us. He is calling 
us to noble strength and splendid perfection, if 
only we do two things that Jacob did. “And 
Jacob said: Tell me, I pray Thee, Thy Name”; 
and also, “I will not let Thee go, unless Thou 
bless me.” So must we. We must see God 
through His disguise, and we must insist on a 
blessing as the issue of our conflict. 
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If this is true, then, was Isaiah right or wrong 
in this words: “I the Lord form the light and 
create darkness ; I make peace and create evil. I 
the Lord do all these things”? Is Christ’s sug- 
gestion right or wrong, when He implies that God 
“leads us into temptation”? 

In a word, is suffering, is trial a blessing or a 
curse? Does it come from God, or the Devil ? 

Let me speak in a parable. You call in a skilled 
gardener to tend your rose-trees. He takes his 
keen knife and ruthlessly cuts away the shoots. 
They looked so promising for blossom, yet he- 
cuts them all away. But have patience. Wait till 
the spring comes. Look again. Stronger and 
sturdier shoots are unfolding. After a while, a 
wealth of roses, fairer, healthier, more plentiful 
than ever before, gladdens your eye. Now you 
begin to understand that the cruel pruning-knife 
had good work to do. So God’s cruel knife of 
disappointment cuts off our plans, our cherished 
hopes. Sickness nips our pet schemes in the bud. 
But it is only in order that we may bring forth 
more and better fruit. 

Yes,—our readers will say,—we can understand 
how true this is of suffering and disappointment, 
but temptation is so different! 

Once more let me speak in a parable, but this 
time I shall take it out of the Bible. In Zecha- 
riah and Malachi, God Himself tells us that in 
our hour of trial and temptation it is He Him- 
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self Who is purging us through this fiery ordeal. 
“T am like a refiner’s fire; I shall sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver.” 

How did a silversmith of Old Testament days 
refine silver? He placed the metal in an open vessel 
on a fire at white heat. There he sat by it with his 
eyes fixed on the melting metal, carefully watch-_ 
ing to see that it did not remain one moment too 
little or too long over the fire. How could he 
tell when the exact moment had arrived? In a 
very simple way. He knew it to be thoroughly 
refined and purged of all its dross as soon as he 
could see his own face perfectly reflected in the 
molten silver. 

This is what God means when He says that, in 
our trials and temptations, “He purifies us as a 
refiner of silver.” He is putting us through the 
fiery ordeal to purge us of our dross, so that He 
may see some reflection of His own perfect image 

in ourselves. 


COARTER XE: 


“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION, ETC.” 
G 


P to now, we have merely expanded and endorsed 

S. James’ text: “Blessed is he that endureth 
temptation.” We have seen that it is good for us,— 
in sickness, sorrow or loss,—to come under God’s 
pruning-hook, so that we may bear more and better 
fruit. Job proves it; S. Paul proves it. Thrice did 
this Apostle earnestly pray God to remove his 
“thorn in the flesh.” God’s only answer was: it is 
best for thee that it should remain, for “ My strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” All along, S. Paul 
had taken his painful bodily infirmity to be “the - 
messenger of Satan sent to buffet him.” God shewed 
Paul that it was His ministering angel sent on 
purpose to make him strong. 

Strange as it sounds, we have also seen that it is 
good for us to pass through the fiery ordeal even of 
moral temptation, so that we may again reflect in 
ourselves something of the image of God we have 
so sadly blurred. At such times, God is wrestling 
with us, longing to bless us, so that our name may 
no longer be Jacob, the Supplanter, but Israel, the 
Prince.—It was thus that David, S. Peter, S. Augus- 
tine were converted and made strong. Their sad 
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falls, like a lightning-flash, opened their eyes to see 
that they were standing onthe brink of a precipice, 
and knew it not. Through their temptation, the 
scales fell from their eyes; they saw themselves as 
God saw them, and this humiliating revelation proved 
their salvation. 


Now, if all this be true, if temptation in any form 
is good and essential for us, why then does Christ 
bid us pray: “ Lead us not into temptation ” ? 

Before venturing to publish my own answer on 
such a vital matter, I asked a well-known Oxford 
divine to give me his opinion. He replied: “My 
view of that difficult passage is that it is a prayer 
expressive of our natural shrinking from being 
tested, by reason of our innate weakness. It is also 
a prayer that, if it should be the Divine Will for us 
to be led into the opportunity of being tested, we 
should be kept from sinning, and from any evil that 
might arise from the temptation: ‘ Lead us not into 
temptation ; but (if we are tempted) deliver us from 
evil,’ ” 

I had already written this chapter, as it stands, 
long before his answer reached me. It will be seen 


that our views tally. 


Christ, we know, is God. True, but He is also 
Man. Itis as Son of Man that He puts on our lips 
the prayer, “Lead us not into temptation.” “In that 
He Himself hath suffered being tempted,” He knows 
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and perfectly understands what we, His weaker 
brethren, suffer in our temptations. He knows by 
personal experience how subtle, and plausible, and 
fair is the form in which temptation is apt to beset 
us. He knows how, at such moments, “ Satan him- 
self is transformed into an angel of light,” cleverly 
choosing just the right instant and the right bait for 
his would-be victims. He knows, too, how keen is 
the struggle of resistance to temptation, for He has 
felt the pain and pressure of it all. ‘“‘ He suffered 
Himself being tempted.” 

It may help us to understand this better if we 
examine our Lord’s temptations in the wilderness. 
I know this is risky work, for, if we would realize 
something of the inner struggle that went on in our 
Lord’s soul, we have to analyse and lay bare His 
motives, and any such dissection of our Lord’s 
feelings may become offensive to Christian souls. 
But we believe that it can be done with all reverence, 
provided we draw no inferences beyond those sug- 
gested by the words of the Bible itself. 

We must also remember that although our Lord 
“was tempted in all points like as we are,’ these 
words must not be pressed too far. Temptation 
always adapts itself perfectly to each individual 
temperament, and reflects what is in our own heart, 
even as a face reflects its image in a glass. We each 
make our own temptations ; hence no two of us are 
tempted alike. Now, in Christ, there were none of 
our inordinate desires, no temper of greed, vanity or 
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animal passions, so the lower appetites never could 
assail Him. “The wicked one cometh, but he hath 
nothing in Me.” The purity and integrity of our 
Lord’s Heart was so perfect, that it preserved Him 
from all such lower temptations. 


“That which is not good, is not delicious 
To a well-govern’d and wise appetite.” 


Christ could only be tempted through the one desire 
that lay nearest and dearest to His loving Heart, 
the one sovereign purpose for which He had ex- 
pressly come on earth,—His yearning to save 
mankind. 

Here we have the key to His three Temptations 
in the Wilderness. 

First Temptation. Yor forty days He had been 
fasting. Remember, Christ was a Man, as well as 
God. As Man, He was subject to Nature’s laws, 
even as we are, and if He violated any of these 
laws, even in the interests of His holy work, He 
paid, as we do, the penalty which Nature inexorably 
demands. If He fasted, He hungered (S. Mark xi. 
12). If He made a long journey, He was wearied 
(S. John iv. 6).—After His forty days’ fast, He was 
faint, starving, ready to perish. What a failure His 
Life and vocation would seem if He died there in 
the wilderness of starvation ! Yet how easy the means 
of relief! All around Him were stones. Why not 
turn these stones into bread ? As God’s Son, He had 
but to say the word and it was done. 
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Could any suggestion possibly be more natural, 
reasonable or innocent ? Yet Christ promptly brushes. 
it aside. As our Saviour and Example, He, God, 
has chosen to be born a Man, so as to show us how 
perfectly divine a thing we can make of our human 
life. If Christ is to be our perfect Example, it is 
essential He should live His Life and face its temp- 
tations “zz all pocnts” even as we, and subject to the 
same conditions. Through God’s Will, and while 
engaged in His work, He is now undergoing this 
experience of extreme hunger. Ordinary men, 
under the same conditions, cannot work a miracle 
to stave off death by starvation. Like other men, 
~He must leave Himself in God’s Hands. His duty 
is clear, and duty is more than food. “Man does 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ It was not 
to find an easy way out of His own trials that the 
power of working miracles was entrusted to Him. 
Even to save His life, on which the salvation of the 
world hangs, He deliberately refuses to work a 
miracle for Himself, though He is ever ready to do 
so for others, under precisely the same circum- 
stances. 

Second Temptation. ‘This assumes no less subtle a 
form. Christ has come as His people’s Messiah. The 
Jews, He knows, will never believe in His Messiah- 
ship, unless He gives them a proof of it. They are for 
ever clamouring for a “ sign.” Why should He not, 
at the outset, establish His Messianic claims by 
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some super-human feat, such as leaping, unhurt, from 
the pinnacle of the Temple into the crowded court 
below? Such a “sign” would convince the Jews 
and make them fellow-workers with Him, instead 
of His bitter opponents. Indeed, this suggestion, 
“Cast Thyself down from the pinnacle of the 
Temple,” seemed to come direct from God Himself. 
With what other object in view had God written 
these words in His Bible: ‘ He shall give His angels 
charge over Thee, and they shall bear Thee up in 
their hands, lest Thou dash Thy foot against the 
stones ” p—Nevertheless, this Temptation also Christ 
straightway brushes aside. God, He well knows, is 
ever at His side providently watching over Him. 
But He has no right to count upon His protection 
if He exposes Himself to unnecessary danger, and 
attempts to bring about, in a moment of time by 
a super-human feat, the conversion of men which is 
only to be achieved by the slow moral and spiritual 
work of a life-time. “Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God,” and it is tempting Providence to 
expect or even wish God to suspend the working 
of the ordinary laws of Nature under such circum- 
stances. 

Third Temptation. We have seen that the Jews 
fully expected Messiah to come as an earthly con- 
queror to establish on earth a world-wide Jewish 
Kingdom greater than any empire mankind had 
ever seen or dreamed of. : Christ, a Jew, was perfectly 
familiar with this Jewish expectation, and the third 
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Temptation naturally assumes this subtle form: 
Why should He not appear as an earthly King? 
It would make the work of Redemption so much 
easier. Everyone would at once hail and welcome 
Him as the long-expected Messiah. And how easy 
it would be for Him, as an earthly King, to set right 
much that was wrong, to help the weak, to comfort 
the down-trodden. 

This was the subtlest Temptation of all, yet 
Christ instantly brushes it aside like the other two 
suggestions. He instinctively recognizes that the 
Cross, and not the sword, is the true and right and 
only way of carrying out the divine mission on 
which He has come,—the moral resurrection of a 
world dead in trespasses and sins. The pomp and 
grandeur of an earthly Kingdom, fostering worldly 
ambition, would only encourage, not crush, the evil 
side of man. To yield to this temptation would be 
“falling down and worshipping Satan,” and not God. 
The true Kingdom of God on earth could only come 
in the train of a life of self-denial, lowliness and 
self-sacrifice. He Himself must enter upon His 
Kingdom only through the gate of death, though 
He knows this will prove a sad stumbling-block to 
the Jews, and even to a S. Peter and to the Twelve. 

AS. Miatth. xvi 22 KClLus. cue xxiv 21) 


Thus Christ’s own experience had clearly shown 
Him the power and attractiveness of temptation, the 
fair and plausible form in which it besets us, calcu- 
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lated “to deceive the very elect.’ He knew what 
a severe struggle had gone on in His own Heart, 
a heart so pure that “The wicked one cometh, but 
he hath nothing in Me.” He knew that man’s heart 
was not thus pure, but the reverse, and how awful, 
how fiery an ordeal temptation must needs prove to 
His weak followers. Christ’s experience of His 
chosen Twelve, His intimate knowledge of Peter, 
Thomas, Judas, told Him how poor they were at 
their best, how bad at their worst. Constantly was 
He thinking of them, praying for them. “Simon, 
Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you 
(plural), that he might sift you as wheat. But I 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and 
when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 
Worst of all, He knew that they were blind to their 
own weakness. Even when Christ uttered the words 
just quoted, knowing well how weak Peter was, 
Peter believed himself so strong that he exclaimed: 
“Though all men should leave Thee, yet will 
not I.” 

Can you not, then, understand how Christ, as 
Man,—knowing man’s utter weakness, the blinding 
deceitfulness of his heart, the subtle and awful power 
of temptation,—thinking not so much of Himself as 
of us, says: “ Father, lead us not into temptation”? 

It is as Jesus, Son of Man, one of ourselves ; the 
Jesus Who hungered, thirsted and wept; the Jesus 
Who “hath Himself suffered being tempted”; the 
Jesus Who, in His Agony of temptation, prayed : 
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“ Father, if it be possible, let this Cup pass from 
Me,’—it is this same Man Jesus Who puts into our 
mouth that intensely human cry to God, “ Lead us 
not into temptation.” 

We thank God Christ used these words and 
taught them to us. They show, as nothing else 
can, His intensely real Humanity, His power 
to feel and sympathize with us to the utmost 
in all our own trials and temptations. “For we 
have not an High-Priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities: but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let 
us therefore come boldly unto the Throne of Grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
time of need.” 

Again I say, thank God for this comforting reve- 
lation of the intensely human side of Christ’s nature ! 
But for this fellow-feeling in trial and temptation, 
how could we confidently look up to Him for the 
help, the patience, the charity, the forbearance which 
poor, stumbling, falling man asks of Him at every 
turn, as of One Who perfectly understands ? We in- 
stinctively feel that the very heart-strings of this 
Jesus are bound round us, weak and erring as we 
are. Not only does He share our human nature and 
know its frailty, but there is not one step along the 
path of our life of suffering, sorrow, temptation that 
He has not Himself trod. “In all things it behoved 
Him to be made like unto His brethren, that He 
might be touched with the feeling of our infirmities 
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and be merciful. ... For in that He Himself hath 
suffered being tempted, He is able to succour them 
that are tempted.” 

Surely, then, the prayer: “Lead us not into 
temptation,’ does not mean that our Lord did not 
understand better than we do the Divine purpose, 
the immense moral and educational value of temp- 
tation. It is a prayer to our Father, Who. allows 
temptation to sift us, to “ remember that we are but 
dust.” 

Christ, Son of God, knows, even as God knows, 
that every temptation resisted and overcome,—nay, 
every fall into sin, if truly repented of with that 
godly sorrow which leads to amendment of life,— 
makes the soul purer and stronger. Equally with 
S. James, S. James’ Master and Lord bids us “ count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations : 
blessed is he that endureth temptation.” 

But Christ knows man better than S. James. He, 
Who made man, “ knows all men, and needeth not 
that any should testify of man, for He knows what 
is in man.’ He knows His good points, but He is 
also well aware of his bad points. Therefore it is 
that He bids us pray: “ Lead us not into temptation,” 
as a prayer to God, an intensely human cry, pleading 
with him not to forget human weakness and frailty. 
It is this same fellow-feeling for our infirmities that 
prompts Christ, in His sublime prayer before His 
betrayal (S. John xvii.) again to appeal to our 
Father: “I pray not that Thou shouldest take them 
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out of the world, but that Thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil (of it).” 

It has been rightly said that there is a divine 
optimism in Christ. True, Jesus has implicit faith 
in man. He sees the image of God, defiled and 
blurred, it may be, yet still indelibly stamped upon 
every human being. In the worst of outcasts and 
sinners, He sees, not worthless human stuff, but 
children of God, souls that carry beneath the rust 
and grime the genuine stamp of their divine birth, 


“He saw beneath the foulest faces lurking 
One God-built shrine of reverence and love.” 


Recognizing a brother in every evil-doer, He moved 
among men with a confident expectation; full of 
enthusiasm and faith in man; ever demanding 
noble achievements of the most unlikely people, 
and, therefore, constantly gladdened by a wondrous 
response. Appealing to the good that lurks in the 
worst of us, He kindled the faintest spark into a 
bright flame. Mary Magdalene, the pariah of 
Society, becomes a saint, and weak S. Peter changes 
into the rock on which Christ builds His Church. 
True; yet the same Jesus, Who sees “some soul 
of goodness in things evil,” and a possible angel in 
every man, sees also the seamy side of human nature. 
“ Have I not chosen you twelve, and behold one of 
you hath a devil.” Peter, He knows, will come out 
of temptation’s fiery ordeal stronger than ever: 
“And thou, when thou art converted, strengthen 
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thy brethren.” Yes, but He also knows that Judas 
will be tempted and fall never to rise again. Of 
him it is Christ says: “Woe unto that man by 
whom the Son of Man is betrayed! It had been 
good for that man if he had not been born.” 

Herein lies the awful peril of temptation. It is 
a medicine which may become a poison. It is our 
opportunity to become god-like; it may do the 
reverse, if we choose. Jacob is tempted and sins. 
He comes to himself, and turns into Israel, the 
Prince. Balaam is tempted and sins, only to sink 
ever lower and lower to the deepest depths of 
infamy. Job is severely tried. He remains stead- 
fast and loyal to his God through it all. In the 
face of the same ordeal, his wife sees no alternative 
but to “curse God and die.” “ Let him who thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

Whence they borrow their creed, who believe in 
sinless Christians, I know not. There are no such 
saints in the Bible. A Moses, Abraham, Peter, David, 
is recorded to have, fallen into the very sin from 
which his character seemed likely to guard him. 
A modern writer well says: “Every man is capable 
of committing the very fault of which he is least 
capable.” 

We all have an inner feeling that sin is so vile and 
ugly that it can never appeal to ws. We flatter 
ourselves, like S. Peter, that though others may be 
led astray, yet shall not we, We shall at once 
detect and recoil from actual sin in horror and 
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disgust, just as we shrink from loathsome creatures. 
All the while we forget that sin seldom comes 
undisguised as the ugly thing that it is, but in such 
an attractive garb that it seems almost, if not alto- 
gether, lovely and good. 

A certain legend relates that one of the Biscayan 
mountains is accursed and Satan dwells there. The 
grass is withered, a sinister hue rests upon every- 
thing, the sounds are mournful, everything speaks of 
horror and death. But this is not the method of evil 
at all. The mountain up which the devil took our 
Master, and up which he takes us, is bathed in light 
and beauty, bedecked with colour and flowers ; every- 
thing on it is pleasant to the eye and sweet to the 
taste, and from the crest of it is seen the vision 
of Kingdoms that may be ours and the glory of 
them. 

Bates, the explorer, tells us that, on the Amazon, 
he discovered a brilliant spider which spread itself 
out as a flower. He watched innumerable insects 
alight upon it, seeking sweetness, only to find horror, 
torment, death. 

This is the way in which evil tempts us, and 
such transformations of Satan into an angel of light 
are common in everyday life. As a quaint old writer 
puts it: “His blasted brow is disguised by a 
wreath, his fiery darts seem glittering sceptres, 
the smoke of his torment goes up as incense. He 
is the cunningest dissembler of all, flattering our 
vanity, confusing our judgment, firing our passions. 
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He has baits to suit every taste, an apple for Eve, 
a glass of wine for Noah, a costly robe for Gehazi, 
a fair woman for David, a bag of gold for Balaam 
or Judas.” 

Temptation is all around us; temptation from 
within, temptation from without; temptation in 
health, temptation in sickness; in wealth and in 
poverty ; in youth and in age; in wisdom and in 
ignorance; in work and in play; in joy and in 
sorrow ; in hope and in despair; in solitude and 
in society. It is often said that it is better to be 
alone than in bad company, but we are sometimes 
in the worst of all company, when we are by 
ourselves. 

Christ knows all the avenues through which temp- 
tations assail us—through our own hearts, through our 
friends, through the world at large. As a man, born 
of an earthly mother, Christ inherited the tendency 
to sin which is innate in every man born into the 
world. Unlike us, He never allowed the natural 
taint, that is in every human heart, to develope, 
because He never gave it scope for development 
through any wrong thought or action of His own. 
Hence it died a natural death. “He was tempted 
in all points like as we are, yet without sin.” Per- 
fectly pure in heart, He could truly say: “the 
wicked one cometh, but he hath nothing in Me.” 

Christ also knows what it is to be tempted through 
the friends we love. He was tempted through His 
family (S. Mark ili. 21, 31 sqq.), and, on a memo- 
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rable occasion, He had to say to His beloved 
S. Peter: “Get thee behind Me, Satan, for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but the 
things that be of men.” 

And Christ knows all about the temptations 
that come to us through mankind at large. In 
His third Temptation, the suggestion to make 
Himself an earthly King was prompted by His 
unselfish yearning to win the people He had come 
to save. If we may say so without irreverence, it 
was the momentary thought, flashing across His 
mind, of a possible accommodation to _ public 
opinion from the purest motives, though He im- 
mediately rejected it. On this occasion, it came 
from His own loving heart. It came to Him 
again, this time from the people themselves, after 
He had miraculously fed the multitude. “When 
He perceived that the people would come and 
take Him by force to make Him King, He de- 
parted into a mountain Himself alone.” Why 
did He depart alone? To pray against this temp- 
tation which was persistently assailing Him. 

Is it any wonder that “He, Who Himself suf- 
fered, being tempted” should “be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities”? Is it any wonder 
that the intensely human and loving Christ should 
bid us pray: “ Lead us not into temptation” ? 

Do let us heartily pray this prayer. In_ its 
spirit, let us say to God :—Father, put me not to 
too severe a test. I know that “ Thou art faithful, 
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and wilt not suffer me to be tempted above that I 
am able; but wilt with the temptation also make 
a way of escape,’ giving me the strength I need 
so that I may be able to bear and endure it to the 
end. I know that “Thy grace is sufficient for 
me,” if only I will but avail myself of it. I know 
that I should “count it all joy, when I fall into 
divers temptations, knowing this, that the trying 
of my faith worketh patience.’ All this, Father, 
I know. Yet, Lord, I know myself weak, con-* 
ceited, self-willed, blind, an easy prey to evil. Do 
not Thou, Who rememberest that we are but dust, 
put me too severely to the test. Father, “lead me 
not into temptation,” nevertheless, if Thou per- 
mittest me to be tempted, “deliver me from the 
evil of it.” 

Pray this prayer and God will hear it and under- 
stand. He will answer it as is best for you. But, 
not only. pray, help God to answer your prayer. 

You ask God not to lead you into temptation. 
See to it that you do not walk into it yourself, or 
rather,—for this is the subtle danger of it,—in the 
direction where for you temptation lies. 

We little know ourselves or our own hearts, if 
we do not realize that in us all there zs a strong 
fascination in playing with fire, a charm in the 
forbidden, an excitement in flirting with evil, an 
innate tendency of heart which makes us only too 
willing to be deceived. True sons of Eve, we 
enjoy dallying with the tempter, and linger with 
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perilous irresolution on the scene of the tempta- 
tion. Confident in our own strength, we even 
venture to sip the cup of temptation, quite sure 
all the while that we shall never lift it and drink 
of it deeply. 

Daily, yea, seven times a day, let us pray: 
“Lead us not into temptation”; but do let us also 
keep a sharp eye on the temptations of our own 
making that so easily beset us. We know well 
“what they are. Let us face them, and, if they 
force themselves upon us, fight them. “Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from thee.” But do let us 
take care not to run into them. Rather, let us 
help God all we can to empty and cleanse our 
hearts of the evil we know to be there. Let us 
seek to be “pure in heart,” and it shall preserve 
us from all evil whenever Satan comes as an angel 
of light. Like our Master, we shall then be able 
to say “the wicked one cometh, but he hath 


nothing in me”; so shall we be safe in every 
dangerous hour. 
Let us vow with’ the Psalmist: “I will behave 


myself wisely in a perfect way. I will set no 
wicked thing before mine eyes; I hate the work of 
them that turn aside, it shall not cleave to me. A 
froward heart shall depart from me; I will not 
know wickedness.” It is terribly hard work, and 
far too high an ideal for us. Yes, by ourselves. 
Like S. Paul we must ever say to our dying day: 
“By myself I can do nothing”; but like him we 
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can also say: “I can do all things through Him 
that strengtheneth me.” 

Only if we thus help ourselves, have we the 
right to ask our Father, “Lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil.” 
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SOME HINTS ON PRAYER. 


HE Lord’s Prayer, as we have seen, was given 

to Christ’s followers at the request of one of 

His disciples who said unto Him, “ Lord, teach us 

to pray.” This disciple had often prayed, but he 

felt the imperfection of his own prayers, He knew 

there must be a more excellent way of praying 

than his own, and he desired to learn it. His 

words, “Lord, teach us to pray,” echo the cry of 
every human heart. 

When we ourselves kneel in private to pray, is 
it not our constant experience that a dead weight 
of dryness and languor seems to seal the fountain 
of prayer? Do we not instinctively crave for some 
wiser hand to guide us, for some simple rules 
which may help us in our hour of need ? 

We know quite well that prayer, talking with 
God, should be spontaneous, if it is to be worth 
anything. It must come from the heart, and our 
heart in its converse with our Heavenly Father 
should need no more prompting than does a child 


* This chapter has already, in substance, appeared in the author’s 
* Oremus,’ but it forms an integral part of this work, and is, therefore, 
included in it. 
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when he speaks to a father whom he loves and 
trusts. 

All this we know, yet what is our actual ex- 
perience? We kneel in prayer, and, alas! our 
heart is often dumb. There comes over us a feel- 
ing of depression, sometimes of darkness; a spi- 
ritual drought of soul; a strange wandering of 
our thoughts ; our devotions lack life and interest. 
At such moments, we yearn for some experienced 
and sympathetic guide to point us out the true 
way of prayer, to give us some plain and simple 
directions, in a word, to “teach us to pray.” 
~ It is to this human cry we owe the best of all 
prayers, “Our Lord’s Prayer.” It is in answer to 
this earnest appeal that we venture to offer a few 
rules of prayer, which the long experience of man- 
kind has proved to be of some help and use. 

One word of caution. Dean Goulburn well says: 
“Rules of holy living may be a snare, and prove 
a burden rather than a help.” For example, the 
Pharisee in our Lord’s parable had clear-cut, defi- 
nite, hard and fast rules for his religious life, which 
he scrupulously observed. Not. only did he regu- 
larly go up to the Temple to pray, but “I fast 
twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I 
possess.” After that, he felt he had done all that 
God could possibly ask of him, and looked upon 
himself as a special favourite of heaven. “God, 
I thank Thee that I am not as other men are.” 
This was precisely Christ’s quarrel with the Phari- 
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sees of His day. They served God by rule of 
thumb. God asks for heart-worship; they gave 
Him a mere routine of outward observances. They 
made terms with their conscience and their God 
by a punctilious attention to sundry rules and cere- 
monial formalities. Because they regularly went to 
the Temple, because they came to the altar at the 
proper times, because they tithed even the herbs 
of their gardens, therefore they had done all that 
God claimed of them and acquired merit in His 
eyes. They had fulfilled their part of the contract, 
and they expected their reward. And, as often as 
not, after going through these mechanical devo- 
tions, they walked straight from the presence of 
God to drive hard bargains, overreach their neigh- 
bour, rob the widow and orphan. 

. Of course, such a type of religion is a caricature 
and a farce, and can but beget habitual hypocrisy 
in its votaries. Yet it is ever with us; it is so 
natural. Now, even as 1900 years ago, men fast 
a little, go to Church and Holy Communion, prac- 
tise small acts of self-denial that cost them little, 
read a few verses of the Bible, and “say” their 
prayers; having done this, they feel that God has 
no further claim on them. Refreshed by these 
religious exercises according to a fixed scale, with 
consciences whitewashed, they enter with tenfold 
vigour into their sharp practices and dissipations, 
feeling that it is easy to make the worship of God 
and the love of the world walk hand in hand. 
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Human nature is too frail not to take advantage 
of a creed which makes it so easy to serve two 
masters. 

This is why in the multiplicity of religious rules 
there ever lurks the risk of grave danger for our- 
selves and lack of consideration for others. We 
are apt to condemn others who are not so strict 
in their devotions as we are; we are also apt to 
forget that our routine of services, communions, 
prayers, fasts and alms need not carry with it the 
holy life within which it implies. Thanking God 
that we “are not as other men are, or as this 
publican,” it may be that we shall find the publican — 
welcomed into the Kingdom of Heaven, while we 
ourselves are thrust out. 


With this caution against the snare and danger 
of rules, there is a great deal to be said in their 
favour, so long as they are our servants, not our 
masters. 

In prayer, we cannot do without rules. Prayer 
is a very serious matter. If we do not introduce 
some method into it, give it that earnest attention 
which we readily bring to bear upon the most 
necessary and important interests of our daily life, 
we can never hope to form that healthy habit of 
prayer which is the life-breath of our spiritual life. 

Even Christ fences the serious business of daily 
prayer around with definite broad rules: “But thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, 
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and having shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
Which is in secret, and thy Father Which is in 
secret shall reward thee openly.” 

Following, afar off, in the steps of Christ, it may 
perhaps prove helpful if we suggest a few broad 
rules, or rather principles, of prayer. Let there 
be :— 

(i) A stated time. In Bible days, the rule was: 
“In the evening, and morning, and at noonday will 
I pray, and that instantly.” The Psalmist goes 
further: “Seven times a day do I praise Thee”; 
just as our New Testament bids us “ pray without 
ceasing.”’ , 

But ours is a busy age, where one duty treads 
hard upon the heel of another. A slavish ad- 
herence to such counsels of perfection would be a 
grievous yoke under which we should fret. It 
would also needlessly interfere with our other 
plain duties. We can, however, all devote at least 
five minutes, morning and evening, to communion 
with God in prayer, and God can do much in 
these five minutes of heartfelt prayer. “Twice in 
the day,” says Stopford Brooke, “it has for ages 
been the habit of the race to use this talisman of 
prayer; once for the sanctification of the day, once 
for the sanctification of the night. Such prayer is 
the guard of life.” 

“In the morning and in the evening will I pray, 
and that instantly.” Let us make this our rule. 
Then we can go forth to our day’s work, and ¢here 
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“pray without ceasing,” by doing whatever our 
hand finds to do as in the sight of God and for 
His service. 


“ Think not that my graces slumber 
While I toil throughout the day, 
For all honest work is worship, 
And to labour is to pray.” 


(ii) Seclusion in prayer. “Enter into thy 
chamber, and having shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father Which is in secret.” In private prayer, the 
soul must be alone with God. We want all the 
quietness and freedom from distraction we can 
get. “The greatness of this necessity is in pro- | 
portion to the greatness of the soul” (Farrar). 
We see the truth of this remark, when we remem- 
ber how often our Lord “departed into a mountain 
alone to pray.” Even amidst the loneliness of 
desert places, He would dismiss His faithful and 
beloved Twelve that He might be still more com- 
pletely alone. 

(iii) We must “ watch unto prayer.” We do not 
usually make this of enough importance. We 
must store up matter for our prayers; take ac- 
count during the day of our words, and deeds, 
and thoughts ; note our defects and failures as the 
working hours pass, in order that we may know 
what to pray about, what to pray for, what to 
pray against, when the hour comes. 

This is the best preparation, though there is 
another that should always accompany it. It is 
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undoubtedly a great help to us, before we pray, to 
prepare our hearts by reading even a few verses of 
the Bible, God’s chosen means of enlightenment, 
comfort, rebuke, quickening. George Muller con- 
fessed that often he could not pray until he had 
thus steadied his mind upon the Word of God. 
It is the Holy Spirit of God that prompts us to 
prayer and in prayer, and, as a quaint old writer 
puts it: “The Spirit rides most triumphantly in 
His own chariot” (i.e. the Word of God). 

(iv) Reverence in prayer. On this subject we 
have already spoken. The motive of reverence is 
the soul of all true worship. The vivid sense of 
that Divine Presence, before Whom we kneel in 
prayer, should fill our whole being and hallow our 
every thought. Like Isaiah, we, too, want a live 
coal from God’s altar to touch and cleanse our lips 
so that we may truly “hallow God’s Holy Name.” 

Even our aftitude in prayer is a serious matter. 
Whether we sit, stand or kneel may in itself seem 
a matter of no importance, yet those who realize 
the influence exercised by body on spirit will clearly 
see that it is not a matter of indifference. God 
Himself lays stress on these apparently small de- 
tails. He distinctly tells Moses: “take thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the ground whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” 

“T often think,” said a holy man, “ that when the 
angels watch us praying, with our lazy attitudes 
and wandering thoughts, they must think us rude 
to their God; for all we read of them in their 
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holy heavenly worship has such a sublime intensity 
of reverence about it.” 

(v) Prayer in faith. We know in Whom we 
believe,—an Almighty, All-loving, All-wise Father. 
He is Almighty, and there is nothing He cannot do, 
for He is the Creator of heaven and earth. He is 
all-wise, and never makes a mistake. He is all-loving, 
and when God’s Love refuses or resists our heart- 
requests it is because compliance with our prayer 
would itself be a violation of love. Therefore we 
can confidently and boldly come to God’s Throne 
of Grace, and “in everything, by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving, let our requests 
be made known unto God,’ nothing doubting but 
that He is a God Who gladly “heareth prayer,” 
and answers it always as is most expedient for us, 
if not exactly as we ask. 

For prayer in faith is something very different 
from that fazth zx prayer which fancies that because 
certain prayers are offered, therefore the answer 
will be precisely as we expect. S. Paul prayed in 
faith when he implored God thrice that his “thorn 
in the flesh” should be removed; yet his faith in 
prayer did not abate one jot because the actual 
answer was not identical with his request, but the 
reverse. “I besought the Lord thrice that it might 
depart from me. And He said unto me; My 
grace is sufficient for thee, for My strength is 
made perfect in weakness. Therefore I take plea- 
sure in my infirmities, for when I am weak, then 
am I strong.” - 
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(vi) Avotd generalities in prayer. Here we cannot 
do better than quote Mr. Ruskin’s words: “ When 
you are confessing your sins to God, never call 
yourself a ‘sinner.’ This is very cheap and vague 
confession. Call yourself a liar, a sluggard, a 
glutton, &c., if you really find yourself to be one 
of these in anywise. Then take steady means to 
check yourself of whatever fault you have ascer- 
tained and justly accused yourself of.” 

(vii) Do not gauge your prayers by your feelings. 
When we pray, let us not forget Walsham How’s 
golden words: “In prayer, when we look for sensa- 

tions of fervour, and peace, and joy, we are seeking 
self, not God. It is necessary we should pray: it is 
not necessary we should feel happy in praying, Our 
prayers are not heard for their emotional fervour, but 
for Christ’s sake.” 

I shall add no words of my own, but merely quote 
four other sayings to the same effect. ‘‘ Men ought 
always to pray and not to faint,’ comes first and 
foremost, from our Lord’s own lips, “Where you 
cannot pray as you would, pray as you can” 
(Goulburn). “Let it make no difference to thee 
whether thou art cold or warm, if thou art doing 
thy duty” (Marcus Aurelius). 


“ Be not afraid to pray,—to pray is right. 
Pray if thou canst with hope; but ever pray. 
Though hope be weak, or sick with Jong delay, 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light.” 
H. Coleridge. 
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(viii) Prayer must be offered in the Name of Christ. 
“Whatsoever ye shall ask in My Name, that will I 
do.” Yes, but what is meant by “asking in the 
Name of Christ”? Does it merely imply that, 
provided we conclude our prayer, be it what it may, 
with the formula “in the Name of Jesus Christ,” or 
“through Jesus Christ our Lord,” we have satisfied 
God’s one condition, and therefore our prayer will 
be granted? A great many people seem to think 
so, but Christ intended nothing of the kind. 

In the chapter on “ Hallowed be Thy Name,” we 
have seen that in the Bible the expression “ Name of 
God” is constantly used where we should now 
simply say “God.” It stands for all that we picture 
to ourselves when we think or speak of God,—His 
whole nature and character. Over and over again, 
we are told that the disciples were persecuted “in 
Christ’s Name” ; worked miracles “in His Name” ; 
were baptized “in His Name.” This simply means 
that they were so steeped in His Spirit, so identi- 
fied with Christ, that they looked upon themselves 
as His representatives and were regarded by others 
in that light. 

Bishop Gore cites a happy illustration. “An 
ambassador is sent to a foreign country zz the name 
of his king. What does this mean? It means that 
he is the mouthpiece, not of his own views, but of 
the views of the sovereign who sent him.” For the 
time being, he is invested with all the dignity and 
power of the king whom he represents. In so far as 
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he is loyal to his trust, his king sanctions, endorses 
his words and acts, and is ready to support and 
enforce them with all his power. If he fails to 
represent his king’s views, his sovereign repudiates 
and recalls him. He is no longer acting “in his 
name.” 

Precisely in the same way, the disciples of old 
worked miracles “in Christ’s Name,’ and were 
persecuted “in His Name,” because they thought 
as He thought, felt as He felt, willed as their 
Master willed. Even so, we pray “in Christ’s 
Name,” only when we pray as men and women filled 
with His Spirit, longing to pray as He would have 
prayed if He had been in our place. Only if we 
approach God “inthe Name of Christ” in this way, 
can our Lord endorse our prayers, offer them to God 
for us, and intercede on our behalf. He expressly 
explains what He means by “ praying in His Name” 
in those other words of His on prayer: “ [f ye abide 
in Me, and My words abide in you, ye shall ask what 
ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 

From their own words, we can see how fully the 
Apostles realized that this was Christ’s own definition 
of prayer “in His Name.” ‘“ Whatever we ask, we 
receive of Him, because we keep Hts commandments, 
and do those things that are pleasing in Hts sight.” 
“This is the confidence that we have in Him, that, 
if we ask anything according to His Will, He heareth 
aS. 

Clearly, then, we are not to expect that our prayers 
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are going to be heard of God simply because we tack 
on to them at the end the magic words “through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” Our Lord’s Model Prayer 
has no such ending, neither has many an excel- 
lent and inspired prayer that God has heard and 
abundantly blessed. We are praying “in the Name 
of Christ” every time that our hearts are prompted 
by good, pure, loving and unselfish motives, each 
time we are bending our will to His Will. We are not 
praying “in the Name of Christ,’—even though we 
may have it on our lips a dozen times in the.course 
of the prayer,—when our hearts are full of blackness, 
selfishness and an unforgiving spirit. We cannot 
make a commercial bargain with God or bribe 
Him to let us hug our sin and pray acceptably to 
Him at the same time. It is of no earthly use to 
ask God to supply our own needs when we are 
wilfully deaf to the crying needs of our neighbour ; 
or to pray for mercy while we ourselves are as un- 
generous and unforgiving as can be to our brother- 
man. 

Is this not precisely what God Himself tells us? 
“When ye make many prayers I[ will not hear: 
your hands are full of blood.... Behold, the Lord’s 
hand is not shortened, neither His ear heavy: dut 
your iniquities have separated between you and your 
God: and your sins have hid His Face from you, that 
Fle will not hear.” 


Wilful sin, selfishness, an unforgiving temper, this 
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is the vicious Trinity that hinders prayer and separates 
us from God. Why should this vile Trinity remain 
in our hearts? We can, if we will, enthrone there 
instead the Divine Trinity: (1) the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to make us pure; (2) the Love 
of God to draw our heart out to His other children 
our brothers; (3) the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
to beget in us that charity which “seeketh not 
her own, suffereth long and is kind.” 

Then, indeed, shall our prayers truly be offered 
“in Christ's Name” and be a power with God, a 
source of blessing to ourselves and others. We 
shall truly pray that effectual kind of prayer which 
pours down upon us “all the graces from the Divine 
Fountain of Goodness and Love.” We shall know 
the value of the prayer that puts us into actual touch 
with God. 


“We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear ; 
We kneel—how weak! We rise—how full of power! 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others,—that we are not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with care, 
That we should ever weak or thoughtless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy, and strength, and courage are with Thee?” 

Trench. 
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IN a sense, our Lord’s Prayer is not an absolutely mew 
prayer. Practically every single petition in it is to be found 
either in the Old Testament, or in the Talmudic writings, that 
is to say, the books containing the teachings of the Jewish 
Rabbis. 

The Jews of our Lord’s day used, as they do now, a very 
ancient and solemn form of prayer which goes by the name of 
the “ Eighteen Prayers,” both in their private devotions and in 
synagogue worship. Every single petition in our Lord’s Prayer 
is to be found either in these ‘ eighteen,” or in other well-known 
Jewish prayers, with which Christ must have been perfectly 
familiar. 

It will make the matter plainer, if we place our Lord’s and 
the Jewish prayers side by side. 


Our Lord’s Prayer. Fewish Prayer. 
“*Our Father Which art in = “‘ Our Father, which art in heaven, deal 
heaven,” so with us as Thou hast promised 


by the Prophets, &c., &c.” 

<‘ Tallowed be Thy Name,” = ‘‘O Lord our God, may Thy Name be 
hallowed, in heaven above and on 
earth beneath.” 

“*Thy Kingdom come,” = ‘‘May Thy Kingdom reign over us, and 
may Thy Holy Name be hallowed 
through our works.” 

*«Thy Will be done,” = ‘* Thy will be done in heaven, and give 
quietness of spirit to them that fear 
Thee beneath,” i.e. in earth. 

** Give us this day our daily = ‘‘ Let it be Thy good pleasure to give 

bread,” to every man what sufficeth for food.” 

“< Forgive us, as we forgive,’= ‘‘Pardon us, for we have sinned”: 
‘give pardon and remission of sins 
to all who trouble us.” 

<* Lead us not into tempta- = ‘‘ Lead us not into the hands of sin, nor 

tion, but deliver us into the hands of temptation, but 
from evil,” deliver us from the assaults of evil.” 
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Even the doxology (“for Thine is the kingdom, &c.”) has its 
Jewish parallel. On the day of Expiation, after the high- 
priest’s prayers, the people answered: “‘ Blessed be the Name 
of the Glory of His Kingdom for ever and ever.” 

So, in a sense, the Prayer is not new, yet it is altogether new. 
Part of Christ’s originality consisted in this: He knew how to 
sift the fine wheat from the chaff. Jewish scholars think that 
all Jesus said is already contained in the Old Testament and 
in the sayings of their Rabbis. So it is, and a good deal more. 
Both in the Old Testament and Talmud there are pearls of 
great price, but they are often buried under a mass of other 
matter which has not anything like the same value. In His 
model Prayer, as in the so-called Sermon on the Mount, Christ 
sifts the wheat from the chaff. In a few words He there gives 
us the concentrated essence of all that is true and eternal out 
of this mass of what is good, bad and indifferent, and adds 
much of His own that is perfectly new. 

It has been well said that the greatest genius is he who has 
_ the divine gift of selection, the power of choosing out of a large 
mass of material what is worth keeping, setting the rest aside. 
Christ had this divine gift as never man has had it before 
-or since. 

No doubt, it would have been the easiest thing in the world 
for our Lord to have given His disciples a perfectly new prayer, 
containing truths men had never heard before. But He would 
not have been the wise Teacher He is, had He done so. The 
true teacher is he who starts from the point which his pupils 
have already reached, and, step by step, leads them up to his 
own higher level. If he started with brand-new truths from 
the outset, his pupils would be in a fog and not able to follow 
him. As the wisest of all Teachers, Christ knows that it is 
only the old in the new that saves the new teaching from doing - 
more harm than good. So Christ takes the very best of the 
old truths His disciples already know, makes this His founda- 
tion and builds His new edifice upon that. He takes the old 
truths, fills them full of a new and deeper meaning, and pours 
a flood of new light upon them. Thus it is that, in a way, the 
‘Gospel of Christ is the same as the Gospel of the Old Testa- 
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ment ; true, but only in the sense that a flower is the same as. 
the tiny seed from which it has sprung. 

Nothing new in Christ’s Teaching! We might as well say 
that there is nothing new in God’s Creation of animals and 
men, for God used the dust of the earth to make man’s body 
out of it! Or, to come to a more homely illustration, we might 
as well say that the man who invented gunpowder did nothing 
new. Gunpowder is only the putting together of sulphur, 
nitre and charcoal in a particular way, and sulphur, nitre and 
charcoal were there all along before the man invented gun- 
powder. Yes, but it is just in this new way of putting things 
that are as old as the hills that true genius consists. So 
of Christ’s Teaching we may equally say: 


“He made nobly His what He did mould, 
What was another’s lead, became His gold.” 





(2) "CHAPTERS LV.) p.036: 
“ The Jews at once the despair and admiration of mankind.” 


IN the opening pages of this fourth chapter, I have said some * 
hard things of the Jews, branding their national aloofness 
and intolerance. But let us be fair to this wonderfully fine 
and extraordinary race. 

The Jews are the oldest nation in the world, for they have 
defied the onslaughts of centuries as no other people on earth. 
No other race has lived to be a power on earth so long, seen 
so much, suffered so much, survived so much. 

It is a truism that every nation has its rise, heyday and fall. 
We can readily understand that 3,000 years ago, while Israel 
was independent, powerful and with a land of its own, the 
inspired writer could say of the Jews: ‘“ What nation is there 
so great, who hath God so nigh unto them, as the Lord our 
God is in all things that we call upon Him for?” 

But, after their allotted span, nations, even as individuals, 
die and are soon forgotten. How, then, are we to account for 
the extraordinary vitality of the Hebrew race? Fora score of 
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centuries they have been scattered over the face of the earth. 
They have no land they can call their own. Yet the Jews 
continue to be a mighty power wherever they are to be found. 
Every nation is afraid of them and asking: What are we to 
do with the Jews? Modern anti-Semitism proves it. 

More than this, in physiognomy, character and religion they 
are the same now as in the days of the Bible. Environment 
has no effect on them. Amid European surroundings they 
remain Orientals. Other religions affect them not: a converted 
Jew is the rarest thing in the world. The Jew forms the one 
changeless figure in the perpetually changing panorama of the 
world. 

Their history is the most curious and fascinating page in the 
world’s annals. The Jews began their career as a nation 
5,000 years ago and more. They have seen the empires of 
Babylon, Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome, Spain rise and fall. 
They alone live on and on, the wonder and necessity of the 
world. 

And how they have suffered at the hands of God and man! 
God has made them an object-lesson to mankind. ‘To whom 
much is given, of him is much required.” After all He had 
done for them, God spared the erring Jews even less than 
other nations that dowrong. He first sent them into Captivity, 
and then blotted out their name as a nation from the map 
of the world. For ages they have presented the melancholy 
picture of a people who are strangers in the land of their 
fathers, and hated aliens in the countries of their adoption. 

At the hands of man they have suffered still worse. Jew- 
baiting has for 2,000 years been the favourite sport of every 
nation. Christian kings and peoples have insulted, persecuted, 
tortured, massacred Jews wholesale without reason, redress 
or sympathy. It is a sad tale, and the blackest blot on our 
Christianity. 

In the face of the multiform barbarity Christendom has 
meted out to Jews, the only marvel is that there is any Jewish 
race left at all. Yet the Jewish nation lives on, multiplies, 
thrives, sways the destinies of the world ! 

» How are we to explain it all? Two explanations,—one 
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natural, the other—if we may so call it,—supernatural,—may 
partly account for this strange mystery. 

Let us take the natural explanation first. It is a well-known 
law of nature that if you give a creature (animal or man) witha 
fine organization an easy, pleasant lot, the process of degenera- 
tion soon sets in. But let the conditions of its life again become 
severe ; let it be reduced to a state of hardship, danger and 
painfulness ; let the struggle for existence make constant 
demands on its alertness, resistance and endeavour, then the 
fallen creature at once begins to recover its lost glory. For 
finer souls, the way of the cross has ever proved the road of 
salvation. It is a typical case of the “ survival of the fittest.” 

The Jew is a case in point. For centuries, in the infancy 
of the race, he was a wanderer in the desert, living a hardy, 
bold, independent life under hard conditions. Naturally, he 
developed a strong, resourceful character, and accumulated 
a big reserve power which he has never lost. The very hard- 
ness of his lot has fostered its growth and made him capable 
of superhuman endurance. 

Had the Jew been better treated, it is probable he would 
have lost much of his national aloofness and religious in- 
tolerance. His continuous persecution has made him doubly 
tenacious of both. The Jewish indomitableness of character 
has ever shone at its brightest when the night has been at 
its darkest. It is only one more illustration of the well- 
established law: ‘‘The blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” 

But there is a higher explanation of the problem before us. 
May I be allowed to call it a “ supernatural” reason ? 

May it not be that even to-day the Jews have a God- 
message to deliver to the world at large, and that even now 
for Christian nations ‘‘ Salvation is of the Jews”? 

We have said that they are an object-lesson to mankind ; 
a living witness, in actual flesh and blood, to the truth of one 
great lesson which the Bible teaches us. It is this: The 
nation that cleaves to God and obeys His laws is blessed of 
God; the nation that forsakes God is zof blessed of Him. 

It stands to reason that a nation’s character and strength go 
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hand in hand with its moral tone; and, say what we will, 
religion and morality together stand or fall. The world’s 
history proves up to the hilt that national irreligion and 
national rottenness are related to each other as cause and 
effect. “It zs the righteousness of its children that exalteth 
a nation.” 

God teaches mankind that lesson in the Bible through 
the Jews. Through the Jews He has been teaching it in 
history to Christian Europe for the last 1,900 years. Read 
the annals of the Jews, in the Bible or out of it, and what do 
you find? In their hour of prosperity, they have constantly 
forgotten their God, and their moral tone and strength of 
character have promptly gone overboard with their religion. 
As soon as God has hidden His Face from them, and given 
them over to oppression and persecution, their innate love of 
God has instantly blazed up again into a brilliant flame and 
they have recovered their lost glory and strength. 

Ever at their best when everything is against them, the 
Jews, during the 2,000 years of their terrible persecution, have 
all the more doggedly clung to the God of their fathers, con- 
‘sistently refusing to change their Bible or their creed, which 
was all the dearer to them the more they suffered for it. True 
to His pledged Word (Deut. xxx. 15—20) God has abundantly 
rewarded them. They have lived and multiplied, and the 
Lord their God has blessed them in whatever land they have 
gone to possess it. 

Instead of pointing the finger of scorn at what we choose to 
call the fanatic bigotry of a “ Christless Israel,’”’ would it not be 
better for us Christian peoples to cultivate a little more of 
their strong faith in a God Who stands by those who cleave 
to Him? They are God’s witnesses, His “living Epistle.” 

“Give me,” said Louis XIV. to a great statesman and 
churchman of his Court, “Give me in a few words a proof 
of the existence of God.’ Instantly came back the reply: 
“¢ Sire, the Jews.” That saying is truer than we think. 
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G) .CHAPLER VIl> amo: 
“ Give us this day our daily bread.” 


CAN any words be more familiar or simple? Yet they are to 
this day a puzzle to Biblical scholars. No one really knows 
the true meaning of the word we have translated “daily.” It 
is more than an open question whether the correct rendering of 
the passage should not be: ‘‘ Give us this day our bread for 
to-morrow.” Dr. Lightfoot and other eminent scholars believe 
this to be its real meaning, and “ The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” a very old document, probably as ancient as our 
own Gospels, so renders the petition. 

The difficulty has arisen in this way. Our Lord spoke 
Aramaic, a ‘kind of Hebrew, and our Gospels are written in 
Greek. Evidently the Aramaic word corresponding to 
“ daily,” used by our Lord, was one for which the Greek 
language had no exact equivalent. In translating it into 
Greek, His disciples had to invent a new Greek expression 
for it, and so they coined the word “ epiousion,” which is found 
nowhere else in Greek literature. 

The Greek language has ready-made words for “to-day” 
and “daily,” and, if Christ’s expression had meant “daily,” 
there would have been no need to coin this new out-of-the-way 
word. Yet S. Luke, a polished Greek scholar, who elsewhere 
constantly revises and corrects the Greek style of the other 
evangelists, _ substituting classical words for their inferior 
Greek, here finds himself compelled to use this same un- 
classical and obscure term “‘epiousion.” Clearly, then, it means 
something more than “daily.” More than this, ‘‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread” is a tautological expression, a needless. 
repetition of the same idea twice over. It adds little or 
nothing to S. Matthew’s “Give us our bread to-day”; or S. 
Luke’s “ Give us our bread day by day.” 

What is the meaning of this strange new word “ epiousion” ? 
The following renderings have been suggested by eminent 
scholars :-— 

(1) “For the coming day.” There is a common Greek 
expression, 7é efzousé, which means “‘for the following day.” 
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(e.g. Acts xvi. 11.) “ Epiousion” bears every appearance 
of a new-coined word cast in the same mould. 

Christ would seem to have used an Aramaic term which 
expressed the idea of: “for the day that is going to follow.” 
In the morning, His petition would mean: ‘‘Give us this 
day our bread for the coming day,” i.e. to-day. In the 
evening, it would also mean, “‘Give us this day our bread for 
the coming day,” but now in the sense of to-morrow. Now 
the Greek language had no one word to cover these two 
kindred yet distinct meanings. Therefore, of necessity, a new 
and unclassical Greek term, “ epiousion,” had to be coined. 


Personally, we prefer this solution of the difficulty to any 
other. To understand the other suggested renderings, it must 
be mentioned that the word “epiousion” has other possible 
derivations besides the one just quoted. It may come from 
two Greek words, “epi” (a preposition), and “ousia” (an 
abstract noun meaning “being, essence, substance, exist- 
ence”). Hence the following renderings of “epiousion” :— 

(2) “For our existence” or “subsistence.” “ Give us this 
day the bread necessary for our existence.” 

(3) “Essential.” “Give us this day our essential bread,” 
i.e. the bread which is the life of our body, mind and soul; 
and especially with reference to the staff of our spiritual life, 
Holy Communion. 

(4) “Daily.” “Give us this day our bread for the day in 
which we are.” 


Whether (1) or (4) be the correct rendering, the idea is the 
same. Do not fret about the future. Lean day by day in 
trustfulness on your Father’s love. This does zo¢ mean that we 
are not to exercise prudence and foresight, but that we are not 
to allow ourselves to be weakened, distracted, disheartened by 
fretting or worrying over life’s uncertainties. The best way to 
take thought and make provision for the morrow is to do. 
to-day’s work as well as we possibly can. No man ever yet 
sank under the burden of the day. It is when to-morrow’s 
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burden is added to the load of to-day that the weight is more 
than a man can bear. 


“* Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, ove step enough for me.” 


God wants us to take that one step bravely and unfalteringly. 
So far ahead we must look; but if we carefully map out the 
twenty-four hours that lie before us still unborn, fight that 
one day’s temptation, bear its burden and do its work, we can 
confidently leave what lies beyond in the hands of God. 

That, I take it, is the meaning of this petition. Weask God 
to supply each day the food for that day that lies before us. 
He has promised to do it; but He will not pour into our 
souls beforehand the strength we want for all the days, weeks, 
months and years that are still to come. ‘Do the next thing,” 
the plain duty that stares you in the face, and day by day, one 
day at a time, just as the day’s needs require, God’s strength 
will be yours. “As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 





CORRIGENDA. 


My quotations are mainly from memory, and it has been pointed 
out to me (too late for alteration in the text) that they are not always 
verbatim, e.g. 


p. 64, 1. 11, read ‘‘ stand thou there, or sit here under my footstool.” 
Pp. 92, 1. 24, dele ‘‘ It is” before **my Saviour.” 
also 
p. 56, 1. 2, for ** Spirit” xead ‘‘ spirit.” 
p- 57, 1. 26, for ‘‘ Well, says Hare,” vead ‘‘ Well says Hare.” 
p- 64, 1. 1, vead ‘* our merely folding our hands.” 
p-. 66, 1. 27, for ‘‘As a matter of fact, they apply,” read ‘‘ Many 
scholars maintain that they apply ” (and cf. p. 164). 
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GOSPELS IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN RESEARCH. 
By Rev. J. R. Conv. Crown 8vo., 6s. met. 


NOvICcES OF THE PRESS. 


*“The reader who wants to know what the Higher Criticism of the 
sober kind has to say about the Gospels cannot do better than study 
Mr. Cohu’s new volume. When Mr. Cohu is occupied with critical 
processes, he is nothing less than admirable. We may instance his 
treatment of two important questions of origin,—the Petrine inspiration 
of Mark and the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. . . .. But the whole 
discussion, as it is conducted in these pages, is a model of what such 
discussions should be.” —Spectator. 


*«¢ The dogmatic assertion that God has spoken in His Bible, there- 
fore no more need be said, betokens. a praiseworthy jealousy for the 
honour of God, but betrays more zeal than discretion. Such letter- 
worship may easily become a snare and a fetter, narrowing a great 
truth into a cramped dogma, if not into an actual falsehood.’ These 
pregnant sentences from Mr. J. R. Cohu’s preface form the key to 
his elaborate and reverent study of the Gospels in the light of modern 
research, and reflect at the same time the sincere spirit in which 
he conducts his difficult and dangerous enquiry. Many of our readers 
are doubtless familiar with the searching and stimulating study to 
which Mr. Cohu has already subjected the Old Testament, and have 
appreciated the judgment with which he has actually brought the 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism into harmony with the essential 
tenets of the Christian Faith. But it is one thing to analyse the 
historic books of the Old Testament, and another, and very different 
thing, to apply the microscope to the Gospels. Many critics shrink 
from the task for fear of the risk of offending weaker minds. So 
many voices are raised in apprehension when the pillars of the faith 
are seized by the Samson of modern criticism. ‘The old faith,’ they 
say, ‘is gone, and man has invented a new one for himself.’ But 
it is Mr. Cohu’s special mission to strengthen such waverers with 
reassurance. What has to go under its sifting influence is merely 
that which ‘ decayeth and waxeth old, and is ready to vanish away,’ 
‘while all that is true and eternal in the traditional beliefs abides 
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more firmly established than ever on a foundation that cannot be 
shaken.’ . . . . In this spirit, and drawing freely upon a voluminous 
acquaintance with recent theological criticism, Mr. Cohu has written 
a glowing book of some 600 pages, which ought emphatically to 
find its place upon the bookshelves of every parsonage. It is often 
remarked that the weakness of the modern pulpit is to be gauged 
by its inability to combat the assaults of modern criticism. In the 
volume before us, the parish priest will find a powerful equipment 
with which to meet his adversaries in the gate.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


“*Mr, Cohu is a careful and enlightened student, of no extreme 
views, who treats his subject fully and instructively. The book 
follows on his very useful ‘Old Testament in the Light of Modern 


Research,’ already praised in these columns.”—Zimes, Preliminary 
Notice. 


“The recent investigations into the genesis of the books of the 
Bible have reached a stage where there is a chance of good and 
useful work for the man who has the rare gift of explaining things. 
Such a writer is the Rev. J. R. Cohu, who, having already dealt 
quite adequately with the present state of the Old Testament problem 
has produced ‘The Gospels in the Light of Modern Research.’ We 
should have been inclined to omit the opening chapter, described 
as a ‘Plea for Liberal Theology,’ not because we dissent from its 
conclusions, but because it is calculated to frighten those whom the 
main body of the book is quite capable of helping greatly, i.e. the 
people who have been brought up to regard the four Gospels as 
entirely independent growths, each in its separate environment. 
These people associate with modern criticism the attempt to post- 
pone the origin of the Gospels to somewhere between the last decade 
of the first and the middle of the second centuries: whereas in actual 
fact (as this book shows) the most recent criticism of the Gospel- 
records is conservative and even reactionary. The newer study of 
the synoptic problem has shown us how some parts of the tradition 
must have been placed, as it were, on deposit a very few years after the 
Ascension. Mr. Cohu, for all his defence of liberalism, boldly says : 
“As a matter of fact, we know S. Matthew did commit some of it 
to writing about 50 A.D.,’ but he also assures us that S. Paul, dying 
in 64 A.D., according to Harnack, ‘never saw one of our Gospels.’ 
Both statements may well pass, and we shall still owe to modern 
New Testament criticism a belief, for which the reader can be safely — 
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referred to this interesting volume, that the Church of the first days 
did faithfully guard the deposit. Mr. Cohu shows equal care in 
discussing the Johannine problem,—the evidence, he thinks, is of 
a nature which does not admit of dogmatism. He adds interesting 
chapters on Palestine and the Jewish parties in the time of our Lord,” 
—Times, Review. 


“‘Tf Mr. Cohu’s book contained nothing else, it would have been 
worth publishing for the powerful plea it makes, basing on Christ’s 
own example, for the right to enquire into all religious matters. He 
shows conclusively that Christianity has gained, not lost, by the 
researches of critics. In the interests of religion itself, he goes very 
frankly into modern difficulties. None can deny him the credit of 
being an able and candid, yet reverent, seeker after truth. His work 
is so complete that it might well serve as a student’s hand-book. It 
is scholarly and up-to-date, yet lucid and readable as few such learned 
treatises are. Illustrations, arrangement, style, are all alike admirable, 
and it is conspicuously fair in setting out the evidence on both sides of 
all disputed points. The author may reasonably claim that his 600 
pages cover the whole field of his subject.” —Scotsman. 


“In his book ‘The Old Testament in the Light of Modem 
Research,’ Mr. Cohu showed his ability to set forth with clearness 
the results of Old Testament research and criticism. In this volume 
he has justified his reputation as an able expositor of the conclusions 
of the Higher Criticism regarding the composition and authorship. 
of the four Gospels accepted by many sober-minded men...., In 
a critical account of work done in any wide field of research, the 
author must of necessity reveal sympathies when separating facts 
from fictions. Mr. Cohu, while undoubtedly on the side of the 
Higher Critics, is never in the company of the extremists. His book 
may certainly be commended to those who, though they may tremble 
for the faith, desire to know what scholars of repute believe and teach 
regarding the Gospels.’”—Atheneum. 


In a long and appreciative review the Academy writes :— 


“Tt is with this modern form of theological chaos that the Rev. 
J. R. Cohu deals in his latest work, a most valuable and interesting 
volume.” 


“The tone of the work is liberal, with a very proper dash of 
conservatism. While the value of the Higher Criticism is frankly 
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recognized, Mr. Cohu is steadily alert against theories and assump- 
tions that are not proved to his satisfaction. The work has obviously 
involved prolonged and arduous labour. It is written with perfectly 
adequate knowledge, with fairness (except, perhaps, to certain mem- 
bers of the Tubingen School) and with judgment. It will be very 
helpful as a critical companion to the study of the Gospels.””— 
Leducational Times. 


‘*Mr. Cohu has won a place for himself as one of the sanest and 
most scholarly students of Biblical criticism; and his name on the 
title page of any book dealing with his favourite subject is sufficient 
to secure for his work the earnest attention of thoughtful men. The: 
volume before us we have read with care, and we commend it because- 
of its excellent and accurate presentation of the main results of 
modern criticism as it affects such vexed problems as the origin, 
composition, and historical trustworthiness of the four Gospels. .. .- 
Students of Scripture cannot neglect this book. It is a thoughtful, 
painstaking and erudite contribution to a subject which neither priest 
nor layman can afford to ignore. Moreover, it is a well-written 
book, excellently arranged, and set in good clear type that is not 
too trying for wearied eyes to read.””—Scottish Chronicle. 


** Mr. Cohu’s ‘ Old Testament and Modern Research’ brought him 
at once into public notice as a lucid and able exponent, from a reverent 
Christian standpoint, of the critical view as to the literary history of 
the Old Testament. Now that he has turned to the New Testament 
he shows himself to be not less thoroughly at home in all the difficult 
questions that bear upon the origin, composition, historical trust- 
worthiness and inspirational claims of the four Gospels. One of the 
author’s great merits lies in the way of brilliant exposition and skilful 
commendation to Christian readers generally of views only hitherto 
familiarised to a narrow theological circle. He eminently possesses 
the gift of sifting and focussing the best critical opinions—and much 
more.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“* The Gospels in the Light of Modern Research, by the Rev. J. 
R. Cohu, is a sequel to his book dealing with the O/d Testament with 
a similar title, and is marked by the same breadth of view and instinct 
for sound scholarship. The author does not so much profess to contri- 
bute results of his own research as to utilize and present in an intelligible 
form the investigations of the last twenty years dealing especially with 
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the synoptic and Johannine problems. At the same time he brings his 
own trained judgment to bear upon the mass of data and the conflicting 
theories which have been formed to explain them, with the result that 
we have a series of studies in the composition and historical value of 
the Gospels which should prove attractive to all readers who are 
anxious to understand the process of literary growth, the effect of 
a fearless Gospel criticism upon traditional Christianity, and the 
possibility of the reconstruction of the historical portrait of Jesus after 
every allowance has been made for subjective and idealising influences 
in the records, We think the book as a whole certainly exceeds 
Mr. Cohu’s own modest estimate of its value as a help to the per- 
plexed.” —Manchester Guardian. 


“Mr. Cohu’s ‘Gospels’ is the ablest and most searching defence 
-of the Higher Criticism that we have seen. With Mr. Cohu’s methods 
many readers are already familiar. His ‘Old Testament’ is highly 
valued in circles where the aim and meaning of the higher criticism 
are understood, and in this volume he applies these methods with 
equal candour..... Mr. Cohu has no prejudices, except the pre- 
judice in favour of perfect honesty in following where his light and 
reason lead. He is always reverent in his treatment of scriptural 
subjects, even when obliged to describe them as human errors, and 
he is tender and respectful towards those who have been shocked 
by what they suppose unwarrantable treatment of the Bible. In 
these ways he rightly hopes to assist in getting rid of the ‘strange 
mixture of devoutness and a sub-conscious stifling of thought,’ with 
which, even now, the Bible is commonly and unintelligently read. 
His further object is to show that the Higher Criticism, though much 
of it has been extravagant, is on the whole of priceless value because 
of its sifting out what is abidingly true in Divine revelation. This 
book can be commended with the greatest confidence.” — Yorkshire 
Post. 


‘*Mr. Cohu has once again completed a valuable piece of work 
in his recent book on the ‘ Gospels and Modern Research.’ Mr. Cohu 
shows himself to be thoroughly familiar with, and thoroughly up-to- 
date in modern criticism, and he possesses the very rare gift of being 
able to concentrate and focus the results of his own wide knowledge. 
‘The author presents us in concise form with the assured results of the 
Higher Criticism, indicates its weaknesses as well as its strength, 
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separates wheat from chaff, and leaves the reader thoroughly in- 
formed as to the present position. Mr. Cohu is frank, he is fair, 
and he is temperate. His work is likely to be most valuable both 
to the student and to the ordinary layman who would know whether 
the foundation of his faith is built upon sand or upon solid rock. 
The present volume forms a fitting companion to the author’s pre- 
vious work on the ‘Old Testament,’ and contains all the features 
which made that work remarkable.”’—Zzverpool Post. 


‘«The present volume forms a worthy and even necessary com- 
panion to Mr. Cohu’s valuable volume on the ‘Old Testament.’ We 
had occasion to say not long ago that Mr. Cohu, on the grounds of 
scholarship, critical acumen and devout spirit, was fully equipped for 
his task. Now we have the same high qualities brought to bear upon 
those Gospel-problems which have formed the subject-matter of the 
acutest and profoundest criticism of the age. The Synoptic and 
Johannine problems have engaged the energies and activities of all 
the great higher critics for a considerable time. We have in this 
attractive volume the results stated and, for the most part, defended, 
with great clearness and force. Mr. Cohu not only frankly adopts. 
the attitude and methods, but also fully accepts the positions and 
conclusions of fair literary and historical criticism without any 
important reserve, But in doing so, he fairly and fully gives us all 
the evidence, and invites us to weigh it with him and appreciate its 
meaning and value. And, in stating the conclusions at which he 
arrives, his restraint, moderation, and watchful care for the preserva- 
tion of all that is true and proven in the traditional views, carry 
conviction and acceptance, where a truculent dogmatism, however 
well-founded, would alienate sympathies and arouse suspicions. Al- 
together, the volume is a well-informed, clear, brave and sympathetic 
statement of the moderate higher critical views on the Gospels, which 
will go far to meet the demand of those who call for a trustworthy 
compendium on this important subject from the hands of a thoroughly 
competent scholar.” — Western Mai. 


‘©¢The question is whether criticism is to follow an orderly and 
scientific method, or to follow the vagaries of individual prejudice and 
caprice,’ says the Bishop of Ripon, to whom Mr. Cohu’s book is 
dedicated. It must be fully granted that the author, throughout, 
does follow this orderly and scientific method, ever careful to give 
us very good reasons for the conclusions at which he has arrived. 
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‘The Bible,’ says Mr. Cohu, ‘is not a scientific or historical primer, 
but essentially a moral and spiritual guide.’ In this lofty spirit, he 
skilfully deals with the old-fashioned ideas of verbal inspiration, 
yet avoids the extreme views which have aroused bitter hostility to 
criticism of any kind.” —Western Morning News. 


** We have before now given an account of the admirable Biblical 
and theological work of Rev. J. R. Cohu. In particular we called 
special attention recently to his book on prayer, entitled Oremus. Mr. 
Cohu has just published a new work on the ‘ Gospels in the Light of 
Modern Research, which we recommend with the greatest confidence 
to all those who are anxious to obtain a full and well-balanced account 
of the history and criticism of the four Gospels, as the case at present 
stands. Mr. Cohu’s book reveals competent scholarship, close study 
and the greatest impartiality. With these qualities are combined a truly 
reverential spirit. We do not know of a better work on the whole 
subject. His treatment, for example, of the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel is clear, full and dispassionate, though we should ourselves 
emphasise somewhat more strongly the arguments which tend to 
establish the authorship of S. John. However, the summary of the 
case is complete, and affords the fullest information on the whole 
controversy. . .”—ev. J. Scott-Lidgett in the “* Methodist Times.” 


***The portraits in the Synoptists,’ says Mr. Cohu, ‘are photo- 
graphs; in John they are the idealised pictures of an impressionist 
painter.’ In S. John ‘there is no Virgin Birth, because ‘‘the Word 
was made Flesh”? seems to S. John’s mind a far truer and more 
adequate expression of the Incarnation than the Immaculate Con- 
ception as given in S. Matthew.’ ‘There is ro Temptation, because 
John knows that our Lord’s description of it was a symbolical and 
parabolic word-picture, while the current material presentation of 
the scene in the wilderness conveyed a wrong impression, derogatory 
to our Lord’s Divinity.’ ‘In S. John we have no allusion to one 
solitary day of Transfiguration, for he can conceive of no moment 
in the Life of Christ when the ‘‘Word made Flesh” is not trans- 
figured.” Does this mean that S. John believed the Immaculate 
Conception, Temptation, and Transfiguration to be historical or not ? 
The author adds, ‘Is it any wonder that scholars ask, Can an 
Evangelist so lacking in the historic sense really be S. John the 
Apostle, an eye-witness?’ He considers that this Evangelist is ‘con- 
vinced that the truth of idea is infinitely more true than truth of 
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fact.’ ©S. John’s Gospel is a poem. Tis aim is to edify.’.. . The 
author appears to write under the over-powerful influence of certain 
recent critics. He has not been able to do justice to the resemblances 
between the Synoptists and S. John. In his anxiety to be candid 
and fair he has over-emphasised the differences. . . . In spite of 
these criticisms, we desire to add that the book is in many ways 
an admirable piece of work, interestingly written, and likely to be 
useful to thoughtful people.” — Zhe Guardian. 


‘“*The accomplished Rector of Aston Clinton, in producing his 
Gospels in the light of Modern Research as a sequel to his ‘ Old Testa- 
ment,’ continues to perform an invaluable service for many anxious 
minds. His aim, most skilfully executed, is to deliver from doubt 
those who are perplexed as to the actual results of those critical 
processes of which so much has been heard during the last three 
decades. It is a high recommendation of the volume that its writer 
adopts neither the extreme radical nor the extreme conservative stand- 
point. While Mr. Cohu gives the higher critics abundant credit for 
much in the way of positive results from their researches, he frankly 
states that they themselves are largely answerable for their bad name. 
To many readers, one of the most intensely interesting chapters in this 
fine work will be the long and very learned section in which Mr. 
Cohu dispassionately and logically discusses the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. But very valuable also is the Appendix, consisting 
of an able series of supplementary notes.” —omiletic Review. ; 


‘* This is one of those books which aim at showing that, granting 
all that any sane criticism can possibly demand, still the Bible remains 
a Divine revelation. Mr. Cohu examines each question he raises with 
care. His aim is to’ place before the reader, in an intelligible form, 
the present attitude of the Higher Criticism. His conclusion is that 
the canonicity and spiritual credentials of our four Gospels lie within 
themselves and nowhere else. ‘They bear on their face God’s own 
stamp and mint-mark.? Mr. Cohu rather caricatures Evangelical 
‘ Bibliolatry.’. . . In spite of such grave defects, Mr. Cohu’s book is 
certainly not devoid of value. He ably exposes the uncritical nature 
of the once ‘generally accepted conclusions’ of the Tubingen School. 
He says that ‘ to imagine that four ordinary men, such as we know the 
Evangelists to be, could ever have invented such a Portrait as Christ’s 
is to ask us to believe in a miracle as great as the Incarnation itself.’ 
We are in close agreement with what is said of the nature of Inspira- 
tion, while Mr. Cohu’s chapters on ‘ Oral Tradition,’ ‘The Rise of 
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Written Gospels,’ and ‘ When were our Gospels canonised,’ are de- 
-cidedly good. Our author also well says that ‘the authority of our 
New Testament stands on a firmer basis than ever.’ ”—Record. 


“ How is it that in this country the advanced student of the Old 
‘Testament is the conservative student of the New? J¢ zs because he 
does not begin, as the Continental critic does, by denying the super- 
natural, He takes the evidence as he finds it. He finds that the 
conditions of the composition of the Old Testament do not hold 
good in the New. If he rejected the supernatural, he would of 
course be driven to a radical rearrangement of the New Testament 
and to a denial of anything like contemporary authorship. But since 
he accepts the supernatural, he can accept the Lucan authorship of 
the Acts and the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
Following the evidence as he finds it, he can believe that the fact 
of the Resurrection underlies the narratives of it. Some years ago 
Mr. Cohu wrote a thoroughly radical book on the Old Testament. 
He has now written a thoroughly conservative book on the Gospels,” 
—LExpository Times. 


“Mr. Cohu is already known as a writer with an unusual knack of 
making a dry subject interesting. In the present volume he has 
turned his talents to the matter of Gospel Criticism with eminent 
success, for, although he has had to deal with material that is ofttimes 
very dry indeed, yet he has made every page readable. The author 
has limited himself to giving us results that may be deemed fairly well 
settled, and for so doing he deserves our best thanks. He has given 
aus a book that may safely be commended as being both reliable and 
interesting and one that may be recommended all the more because 
it contains excellently stated apologetic matter. Every critical step 
is accompanied with a corresponding apologetic discussion, moreover, 
and the impression left in the reader’s mind is very good.”—TZhe 
Living Church (America). 


“*,... A Roman-trained reviewer wants to agree as far as he can 
with an Anglican Rector on the attitude of the Higher Criticism. 
‘Charity and truth urge the possible agreement. With all reverent 
criticism, as with all real science, the Roman is ever in deepest 
sympathy. So far agreed. We agree, too, with Mr. Cohu that the 
method of historical research must deal with none but verified facts, 
and if the historical critic ventures on a hypothetical statement, he 
must openly label it as such. O sz ste omnes! Agreed, too, that 
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the Bible has nothing to fear from an honest and reverent historical 
investigation into the accuracy of its facts,—if the investigation is. 
thorough and complete. We also agree with our author that ‘ after 
criticism has done its best or its worst, the essential accuracy of 
tradition, with a few unimportant exceptions, will have received 
general assent.’ So far very good! Only we must know what is. 
meant by unimportant. 

Yet one step more: We give the writer of this volume the credit 
of transparent honesty, genuine merit, lucid and sertous scholarship. 

Can we follow the Anglican Rector into details, and still maintain 
agreement? It would probably surprise him how little we anathe~ 
MAES: Salen. ”— Tablet. 


“‘This is the largest and most elaborate work Mr. Cohu has yet 
published. We have before commended his writings as lucid and 
straightforward expositions of Higher Critical views, in which indeed 
he is a convinced but moderate and fair-minded believer. He may 
be classed with Dr. Sanday and Prof. Burkitt, but he has also studied 
Harnack to good purpose. On the Synoptic problem Mr. Cohu 
takes up a position which is now widely accepted as to the priority 
of Mark, and his chapter on the stages of Oral Tradition is good. 
He rightly inclines to the belief that the Fourth Gospel is the work 
of the Apostle John, but is by no means oblivious of the difficulties. 
which surround that belief. The part dealing with the religious and 
social conditions of Palestine in the time of our Lord is admirably 
clear and concise, while many important questions such as Miracles 
and the Kenosis are ably discussed in the Appendix. We welcome: 
such a scholarly and reverent attempt to deal with these great problems, 
even if our agreement with the writer is not always complete. A study 
like this cannot fail to promote the end we all have in view.” —Baptist 
Times. 


“This elaborate work of more than 600 pages, by a scholar who is 
already well-known to many readers, gives the most assured results of 
recent enquiry concerning the Gospels with clearness and accuracy 
and in a very intelligible form. The treatment of the vexed question 
of the origin and character of the Fourth Gospel is particularly skilful 
and thorough, The writer evidently favours the traditional view, but 
states fully and fairly the arguments on both sides. It would not 
be easy to find a more dispassionate and careful statement of the 
problem. The book is thoroughly modern, but reverent in tone 
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and faithful to the central truths of Christianity. The Gospels are 
shown to stand the test of modern research. In spite of Mr. Cohu’s 
disclaimer, the style is remarkably good.” —Christzan World. 


*¢ All earnest students of the Bible and all seekers after truth will 
welcome this lucid and clever exposition of the present attitude of 
the Higher Criticism towards the vexed problems of the Gospels. 
Mr. Cohu scored a distinct success with his ‘Old Testament,’ and 
in this volume on the New Testament he gives a particularly clear, 
succinct and well-arranged survey of the present position of critical 
enquiry..... All the points at issue are clearly defined, and all the 
evidence is collected and so placed before the reader that he is in 
a position to form his own independent judgment. We can with. 
confidence commend this thoughtful and scholarly work to all 
educated readers.” —VPerthshire Courier. 


** A capital book ; a work worthy of the author’s former book on the 
Old Testament which was heartily praised in these columns. We 
commend the new book to all students.” —Fewish Chronicle. 


“The author of the ‘Old Testament in the Light of Modern 
Research’ has again appeared before the public, and this time his 
pen has been engaged upon an exhaustive and very able criticism of 
the Gospels. A conscientious review of an erudite work of this nature 
might be considered somewhat out of place in a Jewish periodical ; 
but it is certainly not out of place to notice in such a publication, 
with great respect, a work that does not omit to deal most fairly with 
the Jewish people of the post-Biblical [New Testament] period, and 
which contains a very interesting account of the Holy Land in the 
earliest days of the Christian era. Indeed, Mr. Cohu’s sympathetic 
tone of mind, in regard to the Jewish nation, gives us some idea of 
the manner in which he approaches the Gospel story: ‘ We must,’ he 
writes, ‘see through Jewish eyes, and hear through Jewish ears.’ 
This he tries to do, and most successfully. He touches upon their 
history, the geography of their country, their literature and philo- 
sophy, their different factions, their habits and customs, all, with no 
prejudiced or common-place brush. ... . It is well to do honour 
to the thinkers and scholars of the day: brave seekers after truth, 
who, without fear, but with reverence and knowledge, approach the 
Bible in the light of modern research.” —Fewesh World. 
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“*In Zhe Gospels in the Light of Modern Research, we have a clever 
popularisation of the results of the Higher Criticism of Sanday, Burkitt, 
Westcott, and especially Harnack, grouped and graded by the author’s 
own independent judgement. He finds the two sources of the synoptics 
in Mark and a collection of Sayings attributed to S. Matthew which 
appear in a purer form in the First Gospel than in the book of Luke. 
He leaves the authorship of the Fourth Gospel undecided, without 
disguising his own inclination to ascribe it to John the Apostle. But 
with all his Liberalism, the author strictly adheres to the faith that 
Christ was perfect God as well as perfect Man, and declares that the 
result of modern Higher Critical work on the New Testament books 
has been to shatter the objections urged against their genuineness and 
to substantiate in wondrous way the traditional views.”—Review of 
Reviews. 


“* Often the critics have been, and are, animated by a partz pris 
which vitiates their conclusions. Mr. Cohu presents sane conclusions 
in a sane and lucid manner, and judicially sums up the evidence 
which sound criticism has to bring forward. On the whole, we agree 
with him. We should have liked to have seen something more said 
on the subject of the Virgin-Birth..... We can certainly recommend 
Mr. Cohu’s new book, as thoroughly as his excellent companion work 
on the Old Testament, to all thoughtful Christians. It is a sound 
and scholarly work, and written in a style and tone well fitting its 
serious and dignified subject.”—Bvristol Times. 


‘* We have watched a whole generation of Higher Critics bringing 
the whole of their force and knowledge to bear on the text of the New 
Testament, till it seemed a few years ago that the whole would have 
to be abandoned by the Christian Church. Then came a pause. 
At this moment of pause, it is well that there should be plain state- 
ments of the results actually achieved by sound criticism. Many 
people are crying out with the women of old: ‘They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him,’ and 
it is time that they were shown exactly where to find the truth they 
seek, This is the aim of Mr. Cohu’s book, and his work is a very 
skilful presentation of the whole situation. Such a full view of 
modern critical methods and results is a very good sign indeed. 
If Mr. Cohu does incline rather to the traditional view in disputed 
questions, few will find his book any the worse for this tendency, 
which does not blind him in the least to the facts of the case..... 
We can give this work a very warm welcome.” —Ox/ford Chronicle. 
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‘<The birth of freedom of thought and liberty of conscience which 
first took place in Europe at the Renaissance, has surely reached its 
culmination in the 19th and 2oth centuries. In matters of religion 
and revelation has this especially been evidenced. Scientific enquiry 
and criticism are the ruling spirits of the age. Nor is this altogether 
to be deplored, as the sane and reasoned treatise on the ‘Gospels 
in the Light of Modern Research,’ by the Rev. J. R. Cohu, shows. 

Mr. Cohu is very far from unknown in the arena of higher criticism, 
and this treatise is a further plea for liberalism in theology and in 
religion. It is essentially philosophical, and treats the question both 
from the deductive and the inductive point of view. This volume 
shows in Mr. Cohu the possession of a profound knowledge of his 
subject, and a familiarity with all the byways of Biblical history which 
proves him to have such an amount of scholarly erudition as is the 
heritage of few indeed. Not least significant is the fact of the dedi- 
cation of this book to the Bishop of Ripon. The science of theology 
is all the richer by the publication of this work.” —Kelso Chronicle. 


**Tn his aim Mr. Cohu has been, in our judgment, successful. He 
understands the difficulties felt by Christian students in adapting them- 
selves to the new positions which historical study has rendered inevit- 
able and does much to smooth their pathway. He is quite open-minded 
in accepting evidence, from whatever quarter it comes, but conservative 
in refusing to accept the negative conclusions (or pre-suppositions) 
which the more radical criticism frequently involves. In discussing 
the Fourth Gospel, for instance, he leaves the authorship an open 
question, while inclining to the traditional view. The book may be 
cordially commended to students who care more for facts than for 
ready-made opinions.” —British Friend. 


“Tt can be safely said that Mr. Cohu has read much and thought 
much over the whole field, and his book, which extends to six 
hundred pages, is written with a vivacity, at times almost a boisterous- 
ness, which defies inattention. The twenty-two chapters which form 
the body of the book, and examine all the questions to be treated 
in an introduction to a study of the Gospels, will be of great value.” 
—British Weekly. 


“‘This is an attempt to explain the Gospels in the full light of 
Modern Research, and yet with a keen sense of reverence for tradition. 
The student of the Gospels will find much of interest in this neat little 
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volume, and find it of immense help and value in explanation of the 
Gospel narratives, though we cannot always agree with the author.”’— 
Jewish Outlook, [Denver, Colorado]. 


“Le but de M. Cohu est de préciser les résultats des études modernes 
sur les Evangiles, d’en faire une critique bréve, mais suffisamment com- 
préhensive. Disons tout d’abord que ce but 4 été atteint. Par sa 
clarté, sa méthode, et sa modération relative, le livre de M. Cohu est 
une ceuvre populaire de haute valeur, telle que l’on pouvait l’attendre 
de l’écrivain . . En ce qui concerne l’authenticité du quatriéme Evan- 
gile, M. Cohu, aprés un inventaire consciencieux des raisons qu’on 
a fait valoir en sens divers, déclare s’en tenir au sentiment tradition- 
nel.”—Revue pratique @apologétique (Paris). 
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(PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR.) 





The Old Testament in the Light of Modern Research. 
By Rev. J. R. Conv. Crown 8vo., 45. net. 


NOTICES OF THE PREss. 


**Mr. Cohu knows the whole history of Old Testament criticism. 
He is himself an ardent Old Testament critic. His book is the best 
popular presentation in English of the results of the last fifty years” 
study of the Old Testament, and of their reasonableness. It takes the 
place on the one side of the controversy which Prof. Orr’s book takes 
on the other.” —Lxposztory Times. 


“Tt is rather the fashion nowadays to describe any significant 
and outstanding event as ‘a sign of the times,’ and no doubt the 
phrase is in danger of being overworked, Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible to withhold it from the publication of such a book as that 
now before us; for it is assuredly a very marked sign of the times 
that a priest of the Church of England should have the courage, 
and, we may add, the wisdom, to face the conclusions of the Higher 
Criticism in a thoroughly sound and critical spirit, and to strike 
the balance between the old-fashioned doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion and the floundering despair of uninstructed scepticism. The 
author is the Rev. J. R. Cohu, and his book is a clear, succinct 
and well-arranged epitome of the light which modern criticism has 
thrown upon the literary history of the Hebrew Scriptures. It is the 
confessed object of his book to set forth the fruits of recent research, 
and then to consider how far these are compatible with the acceptation 
of the Bible as a record defended by Divine sanction. This task Mr. 
Cohu achieves with genuine skill and not a little eloquence. . . ..” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


**For a compact and lucid statement of the modern view of the 
Old Testament literature, Mr. Cohu’s book may with confidence 
be commended. It will be useful as a clear and unbiassed state- 
ment of the present position of Old Testament research. While 
accepting frankly the new view of revelation, the author is at the 
same time a firm believer in inspiration, holding that to be un- 
doubtedly proved by the unity of Scripture.” —Scotsman. 


“An able presentation from the point of view of the Higher 
Criticism, the conclusions of which, in the author’s opinion, have 
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proved an immense gain to faith, and opened our eyes to the intrinsic 
value of the Bible message.” —Hibbert Journal. 


** This book ought to commend a critical view of the Old Testament 
to the thoughtful consideration of broad-minded readers: it is ad- 
mirably adapted for that purpose.”—Dr. Driver. 


“*T have read the Assyrio-Babylonian cosmology : it is exceedingly 
good.” —Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. 


“*A readable and lucid popularisation of modern teaching by one 
who, ‘troubled and perplexed, has had a flood of light poured upon 
the pages of his Old Testament by the Higher Criticism,’ and whose 
“one wish is to help others in their perplexities.’ ’’— 7imes. 


«*. . . . We cannot pretend to give anything like a review of this 
clever and brilliant little volume, we would rather direct our readers to 
its pages both for interest and instruction.” —ewish Chronicle. 


“He has set out the answers that satisfied him and made things clear, 
so that others—and there must be many—may profit likewise. It is 
an excellent book for that purpose, and we would not alter it in any 
WAN aretoltel ”— Bristol Times. 


“The author’s excellent exposition of the results of the Higher 
Criticism should find many readers, and is well calculated to give 
much help.” —Ox/ford Magazine. 


** The book has the advantage of covering the whole field of inquiry 
—historical, literary, religious, and doctrinal,—and of dealing with it 
in a simple, popular fashion, and so is specially fitted to be useful to 
those who do not feel inclined to tackle directly the works of Wellhausen, 
Davidson, Robertson Smith, Budde, Driver, &c.”— Glasgow Herald. 


“© A very lucid review and classification of the results of modern 
Biblical criticism. Mr. Cohu is in full] sympathy with that criticism, 
not, as so many modern writers are, because it undermines cherished 
beliefs, but because in a large and deeper sense it is constructive, and 
because it illumines and spiritualises beliefs and aspirations that have 
grown with the growth of humanity. .... ”__ Yorkshire Post. 


“<Tf we were asked to recommend a suitable text-book of the 
Higher Criticism in convenient form and lucidly expounded, we 
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should certainly name Zhe Old Testament in the light of Modern 
Research, by Rev. J. R. Cohu. No better hand-book of the subject 
could be desired. . . .”.—Mathodist Times. 


“* This volume is the result of a careful study of Scripture and the 
views of scholars on the subject. . . . It is a thoughtful book, and 
does great credit to the author’s clear and sound judgment.”—Perth- 
shire Courier, 


**The Rev. J. R. Cohu has done a useful bit of work conscientiously 
and well.” —Review of Reviews. 


“‘The need for a clear and thoroughly informed, but devout and 
reverential, presentation of the results of modern historical and literary 
criticism in its relation to Old Testament Scriptures has long been 
felt, and we are pleased to find that the demand has been met by 
Mr. Cohu, a scholar of experience and culture. So far as we are 
aware, no sympathetic statement, which is at the same time popular 
and reliable, has been brought within the reach of the ordinary reader 
in so satisfactory a form as the present volume.” — Western Mait. 


“We know of no other work of the same size that presents the 
results of modern criticism of Old Testament literature so clearly and 
so convincingly.”-—Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. 


“*Mr. Cohu has given us a most brilliant work,”— Jewish World. 


‘*A clear, straightforward exposition of the results of recent 
Criticism, giving the latest conclusions of Hebrew scholars, .” —/ournal 
of Education. 


‘Mr. Cohu has mastered his subject thoroughly and states the 
arguments in favour of his positions with sobriety and candour. Even 
those of us who cannot adopt his conclusions must admire his 
thoughtful and reverent tone.” —Bapiist Times. 


“‘ There are several chapters rich in suggestiveness, and of genuine 
value. The archzological student will find here a rich mine of rare 
information and ingenious argument.” —Church of Ireland Gazette. 


“¢ We welcome it cordially as a sign of the growing desire on the 
part of the clergy to bring their public religious teaching into closer 
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accord with the results of scholarship and the growth of knowledge.” — 
Manchester Guardian. 


*¢ A skilful and interesting account of the results of critical research. 
Mr. Cohu shows a true instinct in giving his opening chapters a range 
wide enough to include a view of the origin and development of religions 
generally. This is, indeed, an indispensable preliminary to the proper 
understanding of Israel’s religion. Having laid so sound a foundation, 
Mr. Cohu builds an excellent superstructure.”’—Christian World, 


‘Mr. Cohu’s book should go far to dispel the difficulties which have 
arisen from that ignorant view which has treated the Bible as a sort of 
infallible fetish every word of which was divinely inspired, not only in 
a spiritual sense, but in all matters scientific and historical. At the 
same time Mr. Cohu states clearly the modern theory as to the true 
sense in which the authors of the Old Testament were inspired, 
noting the remarkable unity of purpose which underlies the Divine 
message throughout. .. .”—Academy. 


‘The Rev. J. R. Cohu gives a very instructive, earnest and readable 
account of Biblical criticism. His book has in view the reader 
ignorant of, or perhaps repelled by modern Biblical scholarship, and 
its tactful and sympathetic tone should make it useful.”—/ournal 
of Theological Studies. 


‘¢. .. Written in so excellent a spirit, with so much sound learning, 


and with so pleasant a gift of lucid expression... .”—Guardian. 


“* A successful and scholarly effort to show the reasonableness and 
historical justification of the higher criticism, and at the same time 
to emphasize the view that religion, so far from being endangered 
by the results attained, has had a welcome amount of light shed on 
it by the labours of critics. .. . . The manner of presentation is often 
admirable and the eloquence of the style is calculated to attract.”— 
Atheneum. 


‘* By the study of this book many will be enabled to find the Bible 
more intelligible, more helpful, and more spiritual than it ever was 
before: to read into it a deeper meaning, a clearer understanding, 
a stronger faith—and to be more ‘ready to give an answer to every 
man that asketh a reason’ for the hope that is in them.”—Comsmon- 
wealth. 
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OREMUS: or the place of Prayer in Modern Religious 
Life. By the Rev. J. R. Conv ; with an Introduction 
by the Lord BisHop or WINCHESTER. 35. net. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“* Oremus is the title of a new book by the Rev. J. R. Cohu, 
who lately wrote a very clever book on the Old Testament. The 
Title is explained in a sub-title as ‘The Place of Prayer in Modern 
Religious Life.’ 

It is again a clever and convincing book. It is doubly convincing. 
For it reasons with the unbeliever, and it confirms the believer. 
It has both arguments for the theory and encouragement for the 
practice of Prayer.”—Lxpository Times. 


“The Rey. J. R. Cohu has produced, in this thoughtful and wise 
volume, a work of exhortation and exegesis which will undoubtedly be 
of great assistance to many who have been perplexed and disturbed by 
the apparent conflict between science and religion. . . . There is a 
great lack of fervent belief nowadays in prayer. . . . ‘Our prayer so 
languid and our faith so dim,’ is no imaginative invention of a poetic 
theologian. . . . What is the reason of this? Primarily, without doubt, 
the difficulties in reconciling the Laws of physical science with a belief 
in the possibility of any answer to prayer which should entail the dis- 
arrangement by one iota of the natural sequence of external events. 
We know now, what our fathers did not know, that physical miracles 
do not occur. How then, says the man faced with such a dilemma, 
shall I pray for an issue which implies the arresting of an inevitable 
disease, or the disruption of an invariable chain of events? With 
great tact, and no little skill in argument and illustration, Mr. Cohu 
offers a reply. ? 

This is a lofty ideal, and Mr, Cohu pursues it in a lofty and yet 
very humane spirit.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘*The three classes whose difficulties this book is designed to 
remove may be reduced to two—those who will accept the guidance 
of Holy Scripture, but may need to be corrected in their inter- 
pretation of it ; and those whose scientific objections must be cleared 
away before they will accept any guidance. 

‘The difficulties of the first class are met almost at the outset by 
the definition of prayer as ‘conscious converse with God,’ and the 
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emphatic assertion that prayer is ‘something other and better and 
larger than petition,’ and that ‘it is mainly because our idea of 
prayer is low and narrow, because we have not yet risen to a large, 
generous and spiritual conception of it, that prayer is so often 
slighted or misunderstood.’ This truth is explained, expanded and 
established in the four chapters of Part I., and is well illustrated 
from another point of view by a quotation from Archbishop Benson : 
‘What in God is Divine purpose in us is prayer, and again in Him 
is fulfilment.’ 

‘For the sake of the other class, Mr. Cohu makes in Part II. 
a careful examination of the present position of physical and psycho- 
logical science, and he does this well. He has that sympathy with 
all sincere inquirers after truth which is a necessary element of 
Christian dydan, and is himself too much imbued with the scientific 
spirit to avoid difficulties by accepting just so much science as is 
obviously convenient and explaining the rest away. 

**He insists on the Transcendence of God as a postulate for any 
‘theological expression of faith, and, having made this claim, he 
finds the solution of nearly all difficulties in boldly developing the 
doctrine of the Divine Immanence. We do not think he has 
developed it too boldly. Ps. xxxvi. with its parallels might be 
quoted in defence of his suggestion that Professor Wallace’s three 
stages of development may be reduced to two, and that there need 
be no ‘chasm in organic life from the lowest form of organic life 
up to man its crown;’ to which he adds that he ‘ would welcome 
a discovery that bridged the chasm between matter and life, thus 
making all development consist of one stage only, with Love Divine 
behind it as Evolution’s key.’ He confesses, with an honesty which 
commends his argument, that he does not offer ‘a system logically 
complete, nor always uniform ;* that ‘no man can entirely escape 
from Himself ;’ and that, though he has ‘ conscientiously endeavoured 
to meet scientific objections on purely scientific grounds,’ he may 
nevertheless have read much into God’s universe which he would 
never have found there had not his own spirit been steeped in 
Holy Writ and the psychology of S. Paul. It is possible that he 
has in fact read in something of this kind, and once or twice his 
argument seems to lose its well-knit vigour. But this may easily 
be excused by one who uses the book with right purpose, for the 
main point is clearly made—that prayer is natural to all who realise 
that ‘the Universe is one whole and God is the meaning of it.’ 
The strength of the argument is not to be measured by the weakest 
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link in its chain, but by the steady convergence of many thoughts 

upon the reasonableness of making this venture of faith, which 

remains, as Mr. Cohu would allow, a venture of faith to the last. 
.”—Guardian. 


“His treatment is comprehensive and lucid, and does not shirk 
difficulties.”— Zimes. 


««. ..» For all these reasons we warmly welcome the publication 


of Oremus by the Rev. J. R. Cohu, already known as the writer of 
other valuable works. . .. Although comparatively brief the book 
is comprehensive. . . . The writer is completely abreast of modern 
thought and accepts its main conclusions. But he shows with great 
success and admirable clearness that these conclusions support, instead 
of being unfavourable to, the practice of prayer understood in the 
frankest and widest sense. The book is indeed more than a defence 
of prayer; within its compass it is an admirable statement of the 
case against naturalism. Still better, it gives an admirable exposition 
of the real meaning and true spirit of prayer. ... We can conceive 
of nothing better than that ministers, local preachers and Bible-class 
teachers should master this little book.”—Rev. J. Scott Lidgett— 
Leader on Oremus in Methodist Times. 


‘* An interesting book from the pen of the Rev. J. R. Cohu. It 
defends by ingenious, often philosophical, reasoning, the efficacy of 
Prayer against the suggestions of agnostic criticism. It cannot but 
prove edifying to devout readers of the more thoughtful sort. It is 
highly recommended in a preface by the Bishop of Winchester.”— 
Scotsman. 


‘¢He shows himself throughout a diligent scholar and an earnest 
seeker after truth, and it is these qualities, combined with a vigorous 
and lively style, that carry his readers with him.”—/ew?sh Chronicle. 


“We noticed not very long ago a remarkable work by the same 
author on the Old Testament in the light of modern criticism. The 
book before us has a different scope. It is addressed to believers, 
and it is in the main devotional. At the same time it fairly faces 
the objections raised to prayer by philosophy and science, and attempts 
to show that there is no opposition between revelation as truly inter- 
preted and science as taught to know her proper limits,” —Yournal of 
Education, 
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“* The book reveals wide reading and much thought, especially in the 
examination of scientific objections. The author shows that he is 
familiar with all that can be said on behalf of the objector, and can at 
the same time readily detect the weak points in the case. His section 
on spiritual things being spiritually discerned is one of the most 
interesting, and contains much that is most valuable in dealing with 
the subtle agnosticism of our day. 

“The devotional tone of the closing chapter shows that Mr. Cohu 
understands not only the theory but the practice of his subject.”— 
Record. 


“©... As the Bishop of Winchester truly says in his introductory 
note, the author states his views not only clearly but veverently. 
There is none of that cheap and easy dogmatism which some modern 
writers, dealing with a theme at once so universal and so profound, 
choose to affect. There is a true thread of devotion running through 
its pages, and this we thankfully acknowledge, even when and where 
we are bound to dissent from some of the writer’s conclusions.” — 
Churchman. 


*“*Mr. Cohu has given us a very able book on a very difficult 
subject. It would be unfair to say that it is too philosophical; it 
is not, for, indeed, the difficulty itself is philosophical. 

‘The instinct of prayer, as he truly says, is ineradicable. <A cry 
for help to some Power not ourselves rises to the lips in times of 
need. It must be a very resolute thinker that can restrain it :— 


‘Lips cry ‘* God be merciful” 
That ne’er said ‘‘ God be praised.”’’ 


‘¢ We should be inclined to recommend the average reader to begin 
with Chapter VII., described as an ‘alternative Chapter to Chapter 
VI.’ There the argument is stated in a simpler form, which he 
will probably find more effective. He will then pass on more 
profitably to the deeper reasoning founded on the Immanence and 
Transcendence of God, and on Personality. Mr. Cohu does well, 
we think, in refusing to limit the sphere of prayer.” —Sfectator. 


‘¢ Of late years, even Christian people seem to have lost sight of the 
full importance and efficacy of prayer. A book calculated to restore 
prayer to its true position is to be heartily welcomed, and such a book 
has just been given to the public by the Rev. J. R. Cohu, and cordi- 
ally recommended by the Bishop of Winchester. It is an excellent 
book for all, but especially for ministers and teachers, and a store- 
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house of arguments which may be of service either in preaching, 
teaching or meeting objections. The man who may have lost faith 
in the power of prayer will find the work most useful.”— Western 
Mail. 


‘We remember reading with much pleasure Mr. Cohw’s Old 
Testament in the light of Modern Research, and expressing in these 
columns a strongly favourable opinion of it. Mr. Cohu has continued 
to keep up his deservedly high reputation for careful research and 
well-balanced reasoning. The author states his views in Ovemus 
frankly, clearly, reverently. He does not shrink from the difficult 
problems that have been raised by the discoveries of modem science. 
The volume deserves to have a very wide circulation.” — Perthshire 
Courier. 


“The subject of the efficacy of prayer is one that touches us all, 
and Mr. Cohu’s weighty ‘Apologia’ will bring comfort to many 
a distressed and harassed mind. We hope that ‘Oremus’ will be 
widely read and studied.” —Bristol Times. 


** A book that will help many a doubter.”— Church Times. 


‘© A very lucid apologetic of prayer in the light of modern thought.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


‘¢ We echo his Lordship’s remark that the author has given us ‘the 
results of careful and devout study.’ It is an admirable and well-nigh 
exhaustive treatment of the subject of Prayer and its place in the 
Modern Religious Life. The reader will find every subject in these 
chapters dealt with reverently and convincingly. We trust the book 
may be widely read, and wish it every success it so well deserves.” 
—Eeclesiastical Gazette and Church of England Pulpit. 


** Tt will prove of incalculable worth to the prayerful, sceptical, and 
wavering classes. . . . It shows deep research and a scholar’s able 
hand. It also fills a gap, and grapples with a subject approached by 
no other work, known to us, with the same thoroughness, depth, and 
reverence.” —-O.xfordshire Standard. 


‘This book, by a clergyman of the Church of England, impresses 
us as a really useful and suggestive contribution to its theme. So 
far as dealing with prayer zs possible, this unassuming volume deals 
with it most helpfully. Mr. Cohu treats of the prayer instinct, of 
theological and scientific objections to prayer, and of the devotional 
aspect of prayer, and under each head says wise and very luminous 
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things. It is a pleasure highly to commend Mr, Cohu’s book.”— 
British Congregationalist. 


sc... Mr. Cohu argues closely and ably, and examines current 


scientific objections to prayer with great acuteness and power. His 
tone is broad-minded and unsectarian. This book will repay careful 
reading, and prove very useful, especially to educated young men,”— 
Methodist Recorder. 


“‘The chief merit of Ovemus is that it achieves a thorough treat- 
ment, and this in a brief form. It is not, however, the only merit, 
for Mr. Cohu deals with the problems of Prayer very carefully, 
and the Biblical and devotional aspects very reverently. There 
should be a place for a work of this kind, and Mr. Cohu’s book 
is decidedly well able to fill it.”—AZechodist Times. 


‘© A new and suggestive work, most timely and welcome. . . .”— 
Bucks Herald. 


“‘ We noticed last month a valuable book on the Old Testament 
by the Rev. J. R. Cohu; and now we are indebted to the same 
writer for an equally illuminating and useful book on Prayer, which 
we hope will have a very wide circulation. 

‘* We have been waiting long for a really able exposition of the work 
of Prayer from the modern standpoint, and at last patience is rewarded. 

“We have never seen the difficulties more fairly stated and answered. 
There is nothing in this book of the special pleading that disfigures 
too much of popular apologetic.” —British Friend. 


**Mr. Cohu’s previous work prepares us for the breadth and 
reasonableness that mark the book now under notice. He advances 
a number of arguments that take the edge off some of the objections 
so often urged, and he shows that the head, as well as the heart, 
has much to urge in vindication of prayer.”— Christian World. 


“‘Levéque anglican de Winchester présente lui-méme au _ public 
Vouvrage de M. Cohu sur /a place de la prire dans la vie religieuse 
moderne, comme un ouvrage suggestif. M. Cohu pose franchement 
et nettement les problémes en face des données de la science et des 
exigences de la pensée moderne, et il les traite avec clarté en homme 
qui a le sens religieux et le respect des vieilles doctrines et des vieilles 
pratiques.”— Revue pratique a apologétique (Paris). 
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